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Martin Luther King’s 
warning to Britain 


‘Dont let 
inequality 
continue’ 


The granting of the Nobel Peace Prize 
to Martin Luther King is significant in 
more than one respect. In the past, the 
award has most often gone to figures 
whose efforts have been restricted to very 
limited contributions or proposals and to 
conventional peace-keeping techniques. 
But Dr King is a man whose work has 
been his entire way of life and whose 
activity, frequently extending to civil 
disobedience, has been almost totally 
outside official and “‘ respectable ” politi- 
cal methods. 


Moreover, the prize is ordinarily reserv- 
ed for those whose activity has been in 
the international sphere. But Dr King’s 
work for civil rights has been limited to 
the American scene. The fact that he 
has been given the prize in these circum- 
stances suggests that the award was 
granted to Dr King not only as a leader 
in the struggle for racial justice, but also 
as a proponent of non-violence, which the 
Nobel Committee may feel is as appro- 
priate to international as to internal 
affairs. This is certainly the position 
taken by Dr King. 


Last Sunday, when he and Indian Prime 
Minister Shastri had breakfast together, 
they shared their thoughts on the inter- 
national implications of non-violence. 
Shastri recalled that when in 1942 India 
faced the possibility of a Japanese in- 
vasion, Gandhi had called for non-violent 
resistance against the invaders. But, said 
Shastri, Gandhi had never been precise 
about the form non-violent defence 
should take. 


Although Dr King’s remarks about the 
need to develop non-violent methods of 
defence were confined to generalities, in 
other contexts he showed acute aware- 
ness of the need to be precise and prac- 
tical about advocating non-violent action. 
At a press conference on Sunday, he 
pointed out that there was a fundamental 
difference between non-violent resistance 


and non-resistance, and went on to say 
that non-violence could take many forms 
- ranging from simple moral protests to 
economic boycotts, for example. Its 
effectiveness did not depend solely on 
goodwill in the opponent - though this 
was important. He said that in his view 
it should not be supposed that non-vio- 
lent resistance against a totalitarian 
regime was impossible. 


Dr King stressed his belief in the need 
to strengthen the United Nations negoti- 
ating machinery, and declared his sup- 
port for Peking’s membership in the UN. 
Although he thought the Peking regime 
to be totalitarian and dictatorial, the UN 
was one of the few places where pressure 
could be put on it. One simply could not 
exclude one third of the world’s people 
from the UN, he declared. 


Dr King insisted that both violent and 
non-violent methods should be evaluated 
on practical as well as moral grounds. 
With regard to South Africa, which he 
called a “massive, armed and ruthless 
state,” he expressed a conviction that 
violence could not succeed against the 
much superior violence of the govern- 
ment. “If the Africans had an armed 
rebellion, they would be defeated,” he 
said. Non-violence, he was confident, “ is 
the most potent weapon of oppressed 
people everywhere in their pursuit of 
freedom and justice.” 


Dr King included within the province of 
non-violent techniques the possibility of 
a total economic boycott of South Africa 
by both the United States and Great 
Britain. He suggested at one point in his 
Monday night talk at City Temple Hall 
that it might be appropriate for civil 
rights forces in America to organise a 
“march on Wall Street” to press for a 
suspension of American investments in 
and purchases from South Africa. 


Dr King expressed his sense of the inter- 
national implications of his work in 


Peace News 


another highly significant way. Contend- 
ing that “ racial injustice anywhere must 
be of concern to men of good will every- 
where,” he did not hesitate to speak out 


clearly on relations in Great 


Britain. 


“ Right here in London,” he said, ‘“‘ there 
are thousands and thousands of coloured 
people migrating to this land. They have 
a just right to come to this land and a 
right to equal justice.” 


Referring to the Immigration Act of 
1962, Dr King made it clear that the act 
imposes a morally unacceptable colour 
bar on immigration. And he went on to 
warn that if inequalities of employment 
and housing continue in England, the 
same “ ghettoisation” of the coloured 
population would result that has dis- 
torted American race relations. 


It does both Dr King and Christian 
Action, his sponsoring organisation, great 
credit that his platform at City Temple 
Hall was shared with Dr David Pitt, who 
was especially invited to speak on British 
race relations. Dr Pitt’s remarks were 
sharp and challenging. He agreed with 
Dr King that “time is not necessarily on 
the side of the good. In this country, we 
have a great deal of unorganised and 
unvocalised good will. But the ill will is 
organised and vocal.” He identified the 
Immigration Act as a product of racialist 
agitation and indicated that jits effect 
has been to “sanction colour prejudice 
from on high” and so to make the 
struggle for racial justice all the more 
difficult. 

Dr Pitt finished by urging the passage of 
a broadened version of the Brockway bill 
against racial discrimination, which 
would include provisions to ensure fair 
employment. 

Dr King’s interest in Britain’s racial 
problem went beyond his public state- 
ments of concern. On Monday morning 


race 


price 6d 
(US 20 cents) 


he and Bayard Rustin, a prominent civil 
rights leader accompanying Dr King, 
held a special meeting with representa- 
tives of West Indian, Indian, Pakistani 
and African race relations groups. Rustin 
and King urged them to overcome their 
difficulties and band together in a united 
effort to end all forms of colour dis- 
crimination. The meeting was reported 
to be very successful: the appeal for 
unity made by Rustin and King was 
taken to heart by those attending, who 
were persuaded to work in much closer 
co-operation than they have in the past. 


Before leaving Great Britain on Tuesday 
morning, Dr King was interviewed by the 
BBC. Asked what he believed the col- 
oured community of Britain must do in 
order to overcome racial discrimination, 
he said: 


“T think it is necessary for the col- 
oured population in Great Britain to 
organise and to work through mean- 
ingful non-violent direct action approa- 
ches to bring these issues to the fore- 
front of the conscience of the nation 
wherever they exist. You can never 
get rid of a problem as long as you 
hide the problem, as long as you com- 
placently adjust yourself to it. But by 
bringing it out in the open, by drama- 
tising it over and over again, I think it 
is possible then to make for a quicker 
and better cure.” 


These are words that should serve as 
an inspiration to Britain’s racial minori- 
ties, and as a warning to the nation at 
large regarding the urgency of our racial 
problems. 


Dr King’s capacity to give international 
dimensions to his work for racial justice 
and non-violence fully justifies his award 
of the Peace Prize. His selection is 
among the most imaginative ever made 
by the Nobel Committee. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 185, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 

AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
go AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Londen Nl 


Christmas holiday 


Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in Peace 
News dated December 25, must be re- 
ceived by first post on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 17, at the latest. 


Special offer 


INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE DIARY 
FOR 1965 


One dozen for 33s post free 

or for personal orders 3s Gd each (post- 
age 4d), 6 for £1 post free 

The ideal peace gift for Christmas - an 
attractive pocket diary plus 64-page 


world peace directory and 16 pages of 
world maps 


Send your order now to Housmans, 
the Peace News bookshop, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


GOODWILL AND 
PEACE NEWS 


Don’t let Christmas shopping get 
you down. Just send your friends a 
gift subscription to Peace News. 


For 10s (or $1.50) we will send 20 
issues to any address, Your greet- 
ings on a Christmas card will 
accompany the first issue. 

Fill in this coupon NOW 

(Block letters please) 


To Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


Please send Christmas gift subscrip- 
tion(s) to i 


enter other names and addresses 
separately 


I enclose payment of £ : s/$ 
IMiVATEAING wed trt ac ashieh ade ealni hon ind inate 
PAROLES Slr SuNREY, 1 a, eee ea cit Sane sah a 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No, 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address, Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


TIBET TODAY lecture by Stuart Gelder, Wed 16 
Dec. 7 p.m. Friends House, Euston Road, 
N W.1. Adm 1s at door. First of series organis- 
ed by China Policy Study Group, 85 Holden 
Road, N.12. 


Personal 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street. 
Brighton. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 


ters’ International at 
Middx. at 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 


FIFTY-TWO YEAR OLD MAN, bein 

from Oxford Prison Christmas Eve, ee 

Mone Pee: ae oes of help please? 
5 ation, employment. 

acknowledged, Box 346, pana ag 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntar 

workers always needed at Peace News office 

a es pe ie spk ale ay dnesday (to 
-m. ursday. a i 

Kings Cross, London NX. ecenlAn. fae 


Publications 


LITERATURE for peace campaigners, P 

Packets, a comprehensive libcarare eae 

provides the latest publications of many organi- 

FeO ee bares eels now Housmans 
e News booksellers), 

Road, London N.1, ne Sear 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
den Movement in India - may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
gon N.J. at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
ssue, 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from 205 Euston 
Road, N.W.1. 


Wanted 


DESPERATE NEED refugee clothing. All kinds. 
A parcel? Larger quantities we supply cover 
and simple instructions. War on Want, 9 Made- 
ley Road, London W.5. 


For sale 


MULTILITH 1250 offset printing machine, Can 
be seen working. A bargain for printing small 
Periodicals, leaflets etc. £120 (£75 for move- 
ment organisation), Eric Walker, ARC 7200, 
r* --byn St, N.4. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred), 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement, 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


11 December, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM 31. 8.30 p.m, St Bartholomews 
Church Youth Club, Hogg's Lane. Concord 
film show. CND. 


ORPINGTON. 8 p.m. 54 High St. John Gittings 
on NATO, CND. 


PARIS 10e. 8.30 p.m. L’Hotel Moderne, Place 
de la Republique. Assembly of Information: 
“Will Hitler's criminals benefit from Bonn’s 
refusal to prolong the statute of limitations 
beyond May 8, 1965?’’ Mouvement contre le 
Racisme et l'Antisemitisme. 


PUTNEY. 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
Above Railway Tavern, High Street. Last day 
of Putney and Roehampton CND arts exhibition. 


12 December, Saturday 


BRIGHTON. 7 p.m. York Place Hall, York 
Place (opp St Peters Church). Joint peace 
meeting: ‘‘ The Labour Government - prospects 
for peace, freedom and disarmament,"’ Chair- 
man: Ian Mikardo, MP. Speakers: Fenner 
Brockway, J. Kozenguizi (SW Africa National 
Union), Jack Jones, Joyce Butler MP, Emrys 
Hughes MP, Olive Gibbs, CND, John Horner MP, 
Frank Allaun MP, Michael Foot MP. Adm 2s. 


BRISTOL. 3 p.m. 9 Cossins Road, Redland. 
Writing Christmas cards for prisoners for peace. 
PPU. 


LONDON W.1. 11 a.m. to 12 noon. American 
Embassy, Grosvenor Square. Picket: ‘‘ Stop the 
war in Vietnam.'' London Cttee of 100. 


12-13 December, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FINSBURY. Residential weekend 
workcamp. Decorating for old and handicapped 
people Contact IVS, Christchurch House, 
Chancel St, S.E.1. WAT 3968, 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas, 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE-one word In each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s) 


I enclose P.O. value........ccccsseree 


INAMEni cc rscsertssnecrs Hondennceanncd 


ePrreerrrie Etter 


13 December, Sunday 


PARIS. Dimanche de la Paix. Actions at 
Catholic Churches. Details from Pax Christi, 
3 rue de l’Abbaye, Paris 6e, 


15 December, Tuesday 


PARIS. Anti-MLF demonstration, and lobby of 
NATO council meeting. Assemble 11 a.m. Café 
des Sports, Port Maillot, or contact CND, 2 
cerean St, E.C.1 for details of air transport. 


16 Dec, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 6 p.m. Council Chamber. In- 
augural meeting for United Nations _ Inter- 
national Co-operation Year 1965. Contact 
Regional office, NOR 2447. CND. 


LONDON N.9. 8 p.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore St. Alex and May Bryen: 
‘* Visit to Finland.’’ PPU. 


PARIS 6c. 4-8 p.m. Quaker Centre, 114 rue de 
Vaugirard. Vimala Thakar, writer, journalist, 
directress of school in India and admirer of 
Vinoba Bhave, at weekly Quaker reception, 


17 December, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Christmas meeting. PPU. 


PARIS 6e. 9 p.m. Talk to young Quakers by 
Vimala Thakar (see under 16 Dec). 


18-20 December, Fri-Sun 


LONDON, Euston area. Grand IVS Christmas 
party and fund raising weekend. Contact IVS, 
Christchurch House, Chancel St, S.E.1. WAT 
3968. 


19 December, Saturday 


BLACKBURN. 8 a.m, to 4 p.m. Vigil and fast 
at Victoria Monument, Boulevard. CND. 


LONDON W.1. 11 a.m. and 12.30 p.m, Poster 
parade and picket: ‘' Stop the war in Vietnam.” 
London Cttee of 100, 


20 December, Sunday 


LONDON W.C.1. 2 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Cttee of 100 mtg for members and supporters. 


Saturday 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 

LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd, Phone 21958. 

LONDON E.C.2. 7.30 p.m, Above Kings Arms, 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. Peanuts 
Club, folk singing. Adm 2s 6d, bar. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Carfax. 
News selling. 


Peace 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 p.m, White Lion Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club: all profits to CND. 

LONDON E.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Above Kings Arms, 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. Peanuts 
Club, modern jazz and poetry, Bar, adm 2s. 6d. 


Monday 


NORTH WEMBLEY. 7.30 p.m. Norfolk Arms, 
Llanover Road (16 bus North Wembley Stn - 
turn right). R & B, adm 3s 6d. YCND. 
LONDON W.C.1, 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. PPU 
open house. 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19. 2-10 p.m. CND office, Factory 
Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, plenty 
available - all comers welcome. Phone NOR 


LONDON N.1. 6-9 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross (Underground). Peace News pack- 
ing - volunteers welcome. 

LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group mtg. 


Thursday 


WATFORD. 7.45 p.m. _ Hertfordshire Arms, St 
prep Road. Folk Club, admission 3s. 6d, 


22 December, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.1, 7 p.m. Alliance Hall, 12 Cax- 
ton St. Committee of 100 Christian Group 
party. Adm 2s 6d. 


HOUSMANS 


BOOKSHOP 
is bigger now 


If you are in London make 
sure you see our attractive 
display of Christmas gifts 
and greetings cards 


Two minutes from Kings Cross station 
Open Monday to Saturday 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Wednesdays to 8 p.m. 

Post orders for 

Endsleigh Christmas 

cards and last-minute 

book and stationery presents 


will be despatched on the 
day they are received. 


5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1. TER 4473 


Peace Pledge Union 


OPEN HOUSE 


ery Monday at 7, at 6 Endsleigh St, 


Current affairs, press work, 
campaigns 

peacemakers’ problems 

pressure and leisure group 


Train to speak and to li 
and persuade See 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 2s 6d 
Air edition: 5 weeks for 5s 


| enclose 
Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


a gee 


FIDDELEY OYNAM 


In an article in the November 27 Peace News, Theodore Roszak referred 
to some problems involved in any attempt to broaden the range of issues 
which make up the policy of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
This week, Michael Craft, the nuclear disarmament candidate at 
Twickenham in the general election and a member of CND’s National 
Executive Committee, states the issues which he says are relevant to 
CND’s central concern of nuclear disarmament, which can and must be 
included in its programme; he discusses the problems referred to by 
Theodore Roszak, and also comments on an article by A. J. Muste in the 


December 4 Peace News. 


The challenge that CND currently faces 
is two-fold. On the one hand, there is 
the stagnating public response to our 
purely negative anti-bomb position in a 
changing international climate. And on 
the other, there are the many adjust- 
ments we inevitably must make in the 
face of the new Labour government. 


In this situation, there are those who 
say that only “limited gains” are pos- 
sible and that the key issues are those 
like the MLF. But the MLF is only a key 
issue in the context of the international 
alliances that have produced the scheme 
and our opposition to those alliances. 
The erosion of unilateralism that would 
be required by the “limited gains” 
posture is clearly unacceptable, and the 
CND annual conference made this em- 
phatically clear. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity resolution, passed overwhelming- 
ly and accepted as the basis of the policy 
statement presently to be issued, puts 
all limited programmes in the context of 
an absolute rejection of nuclear deter- 
rence. 


Many who take the “limited gains” 
position also say that we should address 
ourselves primarily to the issues of 
strategy and arms control that now cir- 
culate in the “corridors of power.” But 
it has to be stressed that the disarma- 
ment talks at Geneva - where one might 
expect to achieve “ limited gains” in the 
way of arms control - have largely 
hardened into stalemate. What is now 
needed is unilateralist political pressure 
Cae sort that only Britain can pro- 
vide. 


But it is crucial to understand that 
neither CND’s rejection of the “ limited 
gains” position, nor the Campaign’s 
rejection of an alliance with the Labour 
Left, mean that CND is in any way anti- 
political. It does, however, mean that 
we cannot accept a definition of politics 
that is limited to party politics. Politics 
for CND now must mean concentrating 
on the sort of society we want to live in 
and on the priorities involved in build- 
ing that society. The “corridors of 
power” approach leaves little room for 
the mass movement, with its hard-won 


independent political role. 


Policy priorities are now the essence of 
our dialogue with Labour. We must 
start our re-assessment with the recog- 
nition that the Labour government is 
flexible and open to change. No longer 
are we in the position of flat opposition 
to the bomb in Tory hands. We face 
instead men whose position on foreign 
affairs, and whose understanding of the 
relevance of foreign affairs to domestic 
problems, is ill-defined. They are not 
men who are wrong-headed, but men who 
are confused and unclear in their under- 
standing. The onus is therefore upon us 
to show where the priorities of Labour 
policy go wrong. 


Labour is now in the position of attempt- 
ing to control the British industria]-mili- 
tary complex. It is our job to expose the 
social ramifications of this warfare state 
as well as its military stupidities. 


The CND minority report’s suggestion 
that we deepen our commitment to the 
social consequences of the arms race 
would lead us into two sets of issues. 


Firstly, there are those issues that stem 
directly from our policy. Disarmament 
in Polaris shipyards and the missile 
industry would obviously have far-reach- 
ing social and economic effects. These 
are not issues that can be seen strictly 
in terms of jobs and people as statistical 
units. We need to extend the policy of 
CND North-West Region as expressed 
in their conference on ‘“ The Economics 
of Staying Alive.” There, suggestions for 
alternative uses of the arms plant came 
up from the grass roots, from the 
workers themselves. It is CND’s job to 
provide the sort of penetrating local 
campaign that alone can revitalise the 
movement and produce the economic 
conversion we want. 


We have also to spell out much more 
clearly than before the overall effect of 
the arms budget on the economy. Of the 
£2,000 million spent by the government 
each year on arms, £350 million is de- 
voted to overseas bases. CND must stress 
the relevance of this expenditure to the 
trade gap that so deen, concerns the 
government. Where is CND’s voice now 


Missiles on display at the 1964 
Farnborough Air Display. CND, 
says Michael Craft, needs to con- 
cern itself with the social and 
economic effects of disarmament, 
and to work out alternatives uses 
for arms plant. 


Michael Craft 
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CND, the bomb 


and 


social change 


that the government is tinkering with 
the question of the overseas bases? What 
opportunities are being lost? 


Again, the question of overseas develop- 
ment and aid is central] to our case. The 
wealth devoted to unproductive luxury 
consumption in the industrialised coun- 
tries is $100 billion a year. About $3,000 
billion would provide for industrialisa- 
tion without tears for the whole of the 
underdeveloped world and would see an 
end of hunger and poverty by the end of 
the century. It is no good congratulating 
ourselves in having a CND sympathiser 
as Minister for Overseas Development 
unless we pose the relevance of arms 
expenditure in these terms. 


Secondly, we need to examine the con- 
nections between CND policy and other 
social issues. There is clearly a relation- 
ship between race relations and our 
movement. It is no coincidence that of 
the 5,000 students on last week’s Anti- 
Apartheid march, many wore CND 
badges. How many of these would turn 
out solely for the Campaign today? The 
relationship is apparent whenever some- 
body declares they voted Tory in order 
to “keep the bomb - and keep out the 
blacks.” With the immigration issue 
revealing the massive, latent racialism 
that exists throughout Britain, we can- 
not stand by and say that the attitude of 
the government on race can be treated 
in isolation from the other problems that 
concern us. 


We must be prepared to ask ourselves 
search®ng questions about the nature of 
love and brotherhood in our society. As 
Alex Comfort suggests, people find that 
human love is made impossible by the 
dehumanised society in which we live, a 
society where power and prestige are 
represented by nuclear weapons and 
where social welfare is purely utilitarian. 
It is our job to show what the social 
consequences of the cold war have been, 
to analyse the whole structure of our 
society and declare it rotten. Housing 
and education are casualties of the war- 
fare state and nobody can pretend other- 
wise. 


Will all this mean a new political party 
and a new ideology? I do not think so. 
The “end of ideology” is a fact of life. 
Our ideas must be assembled pragmati- 
cally. Our deepened social commitments 
must be expressed in grass roots activity 
at the local CND group level, where the 
MP and local council cannot escape us 
and where we can best expose the in- 
adequacies of Britain’s social policies. 
This is the only reason for suggesting a 
constituency basis for the local group. 

It is reasonable to ask whether we may 
not be in danger of facing a Labour 
government that could seemingly satisfy 


a large measure of our policy demands. 
But a closer look at Labour policy should 
convince any intelligent observer that 
our analysis and their programmes stand 
in deep contradiction. To accept any 
part of our argument would be the thin 
end of the wedge. 


In the December 4 issue of Peace News, 
A. J. Muste observes that at no time 
has the problem of peace been solved 
in a context of wider social concerns. But 
it is worth remembering that movements 
embodying different objectives but work- 
ing within a general humanitarian frame- 
work have continually fed one another 
with ideas and personnel. That is why 
appeals for Oxfam are always raised at 
CND meetings. The “ Milk for Algerian 
Refugees” project on the 1963 Alder- 
maston march is a further example. 


If colour discrimination were wiped out 
in the world, I doubt that A. J. Muste 
would deny that a social revolution had 
occured that presupposed a new and cer- 
tainly less violent attitude of men to- 
wards each other. I remember him tell- 
ing us last Easter that Bayard Rustin 
could not be spared to speak at the 
Easter rally because of the racial situa- 
tion in New York. It was the best 
possible excuse. Muste and Rustin, in 
fact, exemplify the new movement we 
speak of here. 


All of us would agree with Peggy Duff 
that the bomb remains the heart and 
soul of social change. But it is nonsense 
for her to write, in Tribune of all places, 
that we want “to turn our backs on real 
politics and wander off into more com- 
fortable pastures.” The Labour govern- 
ment offers us open-ended policies. It is 
our inescapable duty to state where these 
policies will lead and where they should 
lead - with the bomb always at the centre 
of ourcase. 

It would be a disaster if at the time that 
these new options are opening up we 
were to return to the barren manoeuv- 
rings of the 50s, when prima donnas 
twittered in the wings of CND about 
“ speaking truth to power ” in terms that 
looked like palliatives for tired left-wing 
consciences. We must have learned 
something in the six years on the road 
from Aldermaston. If we haven't, then 
tens of thousands have been sold a pup 
about what we have really stood for. 


é: renounce war and f will never 
support or sanctlon another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Editorials 


The hostages who weren't 


When historians get to work on the 
events in Stanleyville last month, it may 
well be their verdict that the press 
reporting of the confused events was as 
Significant a development as the events 
themselves. 


In Britain, much of the press failed to 
bring out a number of significant points 
about the Belgian-American military 


General LeMay’s 
medal 


The decision of the Japanese government 
to award General Curtis LeMay a special 
medal for his part in building up the 
Japanese air force (see page 9) must 
rank as one of the most bizarre stories 
to emerge since the end of World War 


The fact that LeMay was commander of 
the US bomber unit that destroyed 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki with atomic 
bombs is well known. What may be less 
well known - at least outside Japan - is 
the full extent of the destruction and 
suffering LeMay was personally respon- 
sible for visiting upon Japan during the 
last war. 


In The Irreversible Decision (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1962), a study of the 
policies that led up to the decision to 
use the atomic bomb, Robert Batchelder 
points out that in May 1945 LeMay came 
to the conclusion that the Pacific B29 
bomber command was “ getting a lot of 
publicity without having really accom- 
plished a hell of a lot in bombing 
results.” LeMay, therefore, personally 
ordered a shift from precision bombing 
to obliteration fire raids upon the highly 
combustible Japanese cities. 


This decision, which Batchelder calls 
“one of the major decisions of the 
Pacific war” was not made by America’s 
political leaders, nor by the AAF com- 
mand in Washington - though of course 
the tactical revision was never challenged 
at these higher levels. But “for the 
ooanee in tactics LeMay was respon- 
sible... .” 


What was the result of LeMay’s decision? 
On March 9-10 1945 more than 300 B-29s 
fire-bombed Tokyo so heavily that a fire 
storm resulted which burned out 15.8 
square miles of the city and took 100,000 
lives by burning and suffocation. Similar 
raids were then made on Nagoya, Osaka 
and Kobe. The major cities burned to 
ruins, LeMay then ordered fire raids on 
58 smaller towns. 


After the war the US Strategic Bombing 
Survey discovered that these saturation 
fire raids had done fairly little to inhibit 
Japanese industrial production, which 
was more severely hampered by sea 
blockade and the pinpoint bombing of 
the railroad system. Thus, even an 
argument from “military necessity,” 
that most restricted of moral perspec- 
tives, would not justify the horror of 
LeMay’s strategy. It had all been a 
ghastly and brutal misjudgment, for 
which hundreds of thousands of Japanese 
civilians paid with their lives. 


One wonders whether General LeMay’s 
new medal will pay him any credit as 
the man Japan can always remember as 
“having really accomplished a hell of a 
lot in bombing results.” 
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operation: firstly, that the killing of the 
white hostages bore many signs of panic, 
and thus may well have been sparked 
off by the landings; secondly, that 
Tshombe’s troops, in fighting the Stanley- 
ville rebels, have themselves been ex- 
tremely brutal; and thirdly, that the 
negotiating position of the rebels was far 
from unreasonable. 


But if the British press under-emphasised 
these important aspects of the Congolese 
situation, the picture of events in the 
Congo offered by the press in African 
and Communist countries has been even 
more distorted. 


Information reaching us suggests that 
few if any newspapers in independent 
African countries referred in any intelli- 
gible and honest way to one important 


elm 


“It’s seven years since the last time the 
Commons voted to abolish hanging.” 


aspect of events in the Congo - the 
holding and killing of hostages by the 
Stanleyville rebels. 


On November 24, the Kenya government 
announced that all news about the Congo 
was to be withheld. A government state. 
ment was the only news released, and its 
only reference to the killing of hostages 
by the rebels said: 


“Tt is deeply regretted that in the 
course of the fight which followed the 
attack many lives have been lost, in- 
cluding that of Dr Paul Carlson and a 
number of other persons who were 
held as prisoners of war by the nation- 
alists. It is also reported that several 
civilians have been wounded during 
the attack.” 


The substitution of “prisoners of war” 
for “ hostages,” and the lack of clarity 
in the statement about who did the kill- 
ing, appears to be rather typical of 
African reporting of events in the Congo. 
In Ghana, neither the Ghanaian Times 
nor the Ghana Evening News carried any 
reference to the holding or killing of 
hostages, and even the rather more 
independent Daily Graphic referred only 
to the “alleged shooting” of white 
hostages. 

In Ghana considerable prominence was 
given, in both the Daily Graphic and the 
Ghana Times, to Bertrand Russell’s state- 
ment about the Congo situation issued 
on November 29, in which Lord Russell 
expressed his concern at the actions of 
the Tshombe regime and its Western 
backers, but not at the killings by the 
rebels. It is disheartening to note how 
easily Lord Russell’s one-sided statement 
could be used to reinforce the dubious 
version of events in the Congo being 
disseminated in Ghana and elsewhere. 


The Communist world has presented a 
picture of events in the Congo very 
similar to the picture in the African 
press. Peking Review provides a par- 


ticularly flagrant example. The Decem- 
ber 4 issue contains approximately eight 
pages of articles and statements on the 
conflict in the Congo, which amidst all 
their rhetoric contain only two references 
to the hostages. In one reference Ben 
Bella is quoted as ‘‘ dismissing the bally- 
hoo about ‘rescuing white hostages’ as 
“hypocritical statements ’.” In the other 
references, the hostages are described 
simply as “so-called hostages.” No 
reference at all is made to any killing of 
the hostages by the rebels. Peking Re 
view, like the Ghanaian papers, quotes 
Lord Russell’s statement on the Congo. 
No-one can claim a perfect record a8 
regards the reporting of news; and in the 
independent African states, at any rate, 
suppression of the news about the Congo 
is far from complete: BBC overseas 
broadcasts, for example, are not jammed 
in any African country. Nevertheless, 
the signs of systematic suppression of the 
news are there, even if they have not yet 
reached anything like Russian or Chinese 
levels. It is a disturbing sign. 


Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan 


An editorial in the November 27 Peace 
News may have conveyed the impression 
that Mr Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, a 
leader of the Pathans in Pakistan who 
had been in England for medical treat- 
ment, had been refused a US visa. In 
fact, his application for a US visa was 
at that time being processed, and still 
1S. 

We apologise if our editorial conveyed 
a false impression, but would like to 
reaffirm here our concern that an old 
man should be made to wait for weeks 
and months for permission to go to the 
US for medical treatment. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Keeping up the standards 


South Africa must really be a ghastly 
place to live in. One more example of 
the oppressive atmosphere which has 
just come my way: at the latest count, 
there are 11,000 books or other publica- 
tions which South Africans are not 
allowed to read. 

The New York Times, reporting a new 
embargo on imported literature follow- 
ing pressure from the Morals Committee 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, com- 
ments that ‘‘South Africa has long had 
the most rigid censorship in the English- 
speaking world.” 

The new measures mean that no im- 
ported book can be sold until it has been 
specifically examined and cleared by 
customs officials. Since the officials are 
not very knowledgeable about literature, 
this has led to some bizarre situations. 
Books whose titles contain suspect words 
like “native” are deemed objectionable 
and banned; thus, temporarily, Thomas 
Hardy’s Return of the Native. . 

Not yet cleared by the Publications 
Control Board are Agatha Christie’s 
Caribbean Mystery, Dostoyevsky’s The 
Gambler and Alan Bullock’s Hitler - a 
Study in Tyranny. These books, says the 
New York Times, will probably be re- 
leased; but it goes on to give a formid- 
able list of permanently banned publica- 
tions, which range from Playboy and 
Achievements in the Sphere of Public 
Health Protection of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic to books by Heming- 
way, James Baldwin, Mary McCarthy and 
George Orwell. 

After reading all this, I begin almost to 
feel sorry for the customs men and the 
poor demented elders of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Life must be a night- 
mare for them .- this flood of printed 
subversion sweeping into the country on 
every plane and boat - how can they 


maintain moral and_ racial purity, 
surrounded by all this filth? Even Agatha 
Christie’s in the plot. 
* * * 

This week’s joke editorial from the Daily 
Express refers to Conor Cruise O’Brien’s 
article in last Sunday’s Observer : 

“Here is a piece of impudence. Mr 

Conor Cruise O’Brien attacks Mr 

Tshombe and deplores the anarchy in 

the Congo. 

“But who helped to bring it about? 

Why, Mr O’Brien, who was in charge 

of the disastrous United Nations 

operation in Katanga. 

“Tt ill-becomes this organiser of chaos 

to open his mouth on the subject of 

the Congo.” 
Addicted as I am to these gems of 
offended brevity, I am still puzzled by 
them. It is not so much a matter of how 
much influence they have - I suppose the 
Express’s readers must believe them, or 
at least accept them - as of how they 
come to be written in the first place. 
“We'd better put this O’Brien chappy in 
his place - you do that one, George. 
Nothing over sixty words, mind.” 
Or does the Express have a staff of failed 
Guardian leader-writers, steeped in 
Henry James. who weep into their 
whisky every night as they see the sub- 
editors hacking their lovingly construc- 
ted clauses apart? ‘“ Not so much of the 
‘not to put too fine a point on it,’ my 
old son, the slobs don’t understand 
subtlety.” 
Whatever the set-up, the Express takes 
terrible liberties with the English langu- 
age for a patriotic newspaper. What is 
this verb they’ve invented, to “ill- 
become ”? 

* * * 


Old picture magazines and rags for doll- 
making are always welcome at a child- 


ren’s home in Algeria, where Tatiana 
Manuilow is training the local staff. Send 
them to her c/o Croissant Rouge 
Algerien, 8bis rue Henri Dunant, Alger. 
Also requested: a young English girl 
who will correspond with an 18-year-old 
primary school teacher, Mile Fatima 
Ouanani, rue Ben Chabana Mouloud, 
Draria, Dept d‘Alger, Algeria. 


J * * 


A different kind of appeal: the Bristol 
Campaign for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment asks everyone to write with- 
out delay to their MP, asking him to 
support Sydney Silverman’s bill for 
abolition. It points out that the result is 
not a foregone conclusion - seven years 
ago, the House of Commons voted for 
abolition, and since then 29 men have 
been hanged. 


VACANT NOW 
rooms with a view 


A three-roomed furnished flat, with bath- 
room, is available at Peace News office 
for a_ practical responsible married 
couple (middle-aged preferred), who 
would take care of our premises. Accom- 
modation is rent-free in return for wife’s 
services as caretaker - 3 to 4 hour’s work 
a day. Husband, who would be respon- 
sible for oversight of premises, could 
fill vacancy as despatch manager (driy- 
ing, packing, store-keeping, assisting in 
bookshop, etc) or work elsewhere, 
Applications for despatch manager only 
are also invited. Wage at Peace News 
seale. 

Please send details to General Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1. 
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John Papworth 


MUST AFRICA FORGET 
ITS PAST? 


Which Way Africa? by Basil Davidson 
(Penguin, 4s 0d). 


There has been a very fair mead of well 
deserved praise for the _ successive 
volumes which have appeared in the 
Penguin African Library; the latest 
addition to the series, Basil Davidson’s 
Which Way Africa? can surely only 
enhance a reputation already high. 


Arguing that books on Africa have 
tended to concentrate on detail at the 
expense of producing a clear general 
picture, Mr Davidson seeks to examine 
in very broad terms the new perspec- 
tives which recent scholarships have 
established about Africa’s past, the new 
trends that are currently emerging and 
the prospects for the future. It is a task 
that has badly needed doing. 


There has always been something phoney 
about the European view of Africa, and 
in the first chapters, where he charts his 
course, Davidson effectively dispels many 
of the myths upon which European mis- 
conceptions have been based. He shows 
that far from being primitives without a 
past, whether one looks at African 
political structures, their religions, their 
social values or their cultures, one is 
looking at a continuous process of 
development, the origins of which ante- 
date those now prevailing in Europe. 
He points out that ancient Egypt, for 
example, “. . . was the exploiter and 
developer of social and economic trends 
already indigenous to Africa,” and he 
quotes a noted French Egyptologist as 
Saying that perhaps the greatest service 
Egyptology can offer is to furnish, as no 
other branch of study can, precious 
chronological points of departure for the 
ancient history of Africa. 
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Granted all this, why has Africa lagged 
behind Europe so markedly in the field 
of technological development? The 
author rather glosses over this, which is 
a pity because this technological “ lag” 
buttresses more white settler nonsense 
about innate African “ inferiority” than 
any other factor. It is true, of course, 
that it is natural for things to develop 
unevenly, and for flowers not all to blos- 
som simultaneously. But there is a need 
to be a trifle more specific when one 
reflects, for example, that the principle 
of the wheel, which was known and used 
in ancient Egypt, was still apparently 
unknown in much of Black Africa a 
hundred years ago. 


The reasons for this are fairly straight- 
forward. Most people would agree that 
one of the chief incentives to technolo- 
gical innovation is the stimulus of trade; 
but trade in turn depends on transport 
and accessible markets, and it is these 
factors which have determined the 
different course of European history and 
that of Africa south of the Sahara. 


Britain, which led the race to industriali- 
sation, has no urban centres more than 
70 miles from the sea; it also has many 
navigable rivers and has always had an 
excellent beast of burden in the horse. 
Hence any economic surplus it produced 
could rapidly be transported to the coast, 
where it was additionally favoured with 
numerous natural harbours and only a 
short sea haul to the markets of the 
European mainland. 


In Black Africa there was never a beast 
of burden until the comparatively recent 
introduction of the horse, and even today 
this animal cannot live in many parts of 
the continent where the tsetse fly exists. 
(The African elephant has so far proved 
untamable, as indeed has the nearest 
African equivalent to the horse, the 
zebra.) No African river is navigable 
from the interior to its ocean outlet. 
“Transport”? said Kipling, “is civilisa- 
tion.” This rather heady oversimplifica- 
tion at least serves to stress that any 
economic surplus produced in Africa 
could not be used for overseas trade 
because there was no way, except by 
using porters, of carrying it. 

Even if porters were used, assuming the 
immense land distribution of Africa 
(where England can be swallowed by the 
Sahara Desert alone more than 50 times!) 
made this an economic proposition, their 
work might well be wasted. It is an 
astonishingly uniform geographic pheno- 


menon that almost without exception 
the entire coastline of the continent is a 
shallow, sloping shelf into the water, 
devoid of natural harbours for all but 
the tiniest boats. And once the coast is 
reached the distance to the markets of 
the next mainland is generally not scores 
or hundreds, but thousands of miles. 
Until modern times Africa was the 
prisoner not of any mythical inferiority 
of its people, but of its geography. 


One valuable point Davidson makes is to 
expose the enormity of the economic 
destruction that colonialism inflicted on 
Africa. The late John Strachey in his 
book The End of Empire argued per- 
suasively that in terms of economic gain 
to the ruling power, the colonial game 
was scarcely worth the candle; and those 
who rush to refute this astonishing con- 
clusion would be advised first to consult 
his figures. However that may be, the 
economic loss of the subject people ex- 
pressed in terms of lower standards of 
health, housing, nutrition, and even 
education, because of the extent to which 
the indigenous social order upon which 
these standards depended was destroyed, 
is beyond compute. 


How, for example, can the cohesion of 
any social order survive when a com- 
munity is denuded of most of its adult 
male workers, who trek to distant mines 
and other concerns to earn the wages to 
pay the taxes of the white man? In most 
cases the taxes were imposed with the 
manifest object of increasing the labour 
force in the white mass enterprises; but 
the net result was, despite all the talk of 
development of schools, hospitals and so 
on, a mounting crisis of social decay and 
degeneration, which the colonial system 
itself had created and which the many 
individually hard working and con- 
scientious men in the colonial civil ser- 
vice were powerless to alleviate. 

African life is village life, and the decay 
of village life, the drift to the towns and 
the incidence of massive unemployment, 
with its concomitant high rate of alcoho- 
lism, disease and crime, are the real 
monuments to colonialism where it has 
departed and which it is still construct- 
ing where it remains. 

In a mere 200 pages of shrewdly creative 
assessment of the African scene the 
author covers an immense amount of 
ground and establishes a number of 
original and badly needed perspectives. 
He shares, however, in common with 
many people who write about Africa, a 
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“The drift to the towns and the 
incidence of massive unemploy- 
ment, with its concomitant high 
rate of alcoholism, disease and 
crime, are the real monuments to 
colonialism.” In a suburb of Dur- 
ban, South Africa, a woman is 
arrested for clandestine brewing of 
beer. (Photo: Paul Almasy.) 


disposition to discuss African political 
institutions as though those prevailing in 
the West, or even outside Africa, had 
somehow reached a summit of stability 
and purpose which puts them beyond the 
need for fundamental revaluation, and 
as though somewhere in this direction of 
large nation states, or federations of 
them, Africa can confidently forget its 
tribal past and move. 


Yet what is the reality? We in the West 
are confronted with a political crisis, a 
crisis of political power so enormous 
that it threatens the extinction of civili- 
sation. In view of the astonishing dura- 
bility of the African tribal system of 
government, its flexibility, and its highly 
sophisticated and democratic nature 
(which Davidson himself singles out for 
praise), may it not be there is something 
at which both the national leaders of 
Africa as well as we outside need to take 
a long, hard look in our quest to escape 
the destruction which year by year closes 
in on us? 

The author refers disparagingly to the 
“ Balkanisation of Africa” he sees im- 
plicit in tribalism, but here I think he 
misconceives the essentials of “ Balkani- 
sation.” The struggles it engendered were 
not conflicts between people so much as 
between the rival interests of landed 
aristocracies. The experience of Switzer- 
land tends to suggest, as Leopold Kohr 
remarks in his Breakdown of Nations, 
that where democracy prevails such 
rivalries between small nations tend to 
disappear. And even under “ Balkanisa- 
tion,” as doubtless under tribalism, we 
tend to forget that whilst somebody jis 
nearly always making war somewhere, 
most of the people are living at peace 
most of the time. War, like divorce, is 
an event, which tends to find a place in 
the record, but peace is a state of affairs 
apt to be taken for granted and which 
the record tends to ignore. 


Political thinking today is dominated by 
the concept of complete centralisation of 
government on a wider and wider scale, 
even though everywhere it has led to a 
manifest inability of people to control 
the political machinery that has develop- 
ed (which is one reason why the bigger 
the machine, the less real control there 
is and the greater the danger of war). 
May it not be that we shall need to re 
vive the old ideas of the separation of 
powers and apply them to function, so 
that local people elect their representa- 
tives for specific boards for money, for 
transport, health and so on? 


Of course there would be difficulties of 
co-ordination, the need for standing joint 
committees and so forth. But this would 
bring in a real grass-roots participation 
in government in a way in which a 
revitalised tribal system could play a 
valuable part. To throw away tribalism, 
which is the dearest thing Africa owns, 
when nowhere is the new nation power 
proving either durable or stable (and as 
the Congo fighting, the army revolts in 
East Africa and the present government 
crisis in Malawi may testify) is too ab- 
surd to proceed with further. 


The author has some harsh strictures on 
the fighting in the Congo; but may it not 
be that the real solution is not the nation 
state, which is only making things worse, 
but the restoration of regional govern- 
ment on tribal lines? Why do we con- 
tinue to ignore the one solution which 
stares us in the face? Of course the 
experts will rush in to tell us that 
genuine democracy of this order is im- 
possible because the regions are not 
economically viable, or some such jargon. 
But men lived well in these parts under 
stable forms of government for hundreds 
of years and before they ever saw a 
white face. What nonsense it is to assert 
that with the advantages of those modern 
industrial and agricultural innovations 
the white man was the first to acquire, 
they cannot do so again. 


In treating the book in this discursive 
manner I see I have indirectly reflected 
its chief merit, its capacity for stimulat- 
ing thought and argument along new 
lines. This accords well indeed with the 
author’s own quotation from Ben John- 
son: “It is now such a time that every 
man stands under the eaves of his own 
hat, and sings what he pleases.” 
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David Horowitz 


Bob Dylan 
(photo: Philips Records) 


Bob Dylan: 
genius and 
commodity 


The appearance of Bob Dylan’s fourth 
LP record! seems an appropriate occasion 
to cease regarding him merely as a 
phenomenon (though he remains that) 
and to consider seriously his achievement 
as an artist. 


Insofar as Dylan’s musicianship is con- 
cerned, there can be little room for 
reservation. His first album (Bob Dylan2) 
consisting mostly of standard blues, 
arranged by him, left no doubt as to his 
real talent, which is original, distinctive, 
and at the same time based firmly in the 
tradition. At the age of twenty, when he 
made this 1961 recording, Dylan was 
already a “ professional” in the highest 
sense. His rendering of the blues Fizin’ 
to Die and See that My Grave is Kept 
Clean, have uncanny resemblance to 
originals, and his tribute to Woody 
Guthrie (one of two of his own songs on 
this record) sounds like a younger ver- 
sion of Guthrie himself. 


As one is bound increasingly to realise, 
listening to Dylan, it is his incredible 
ear for what has gone before him that 
gives his own songs their deep roots in 
the tradition and makes them as 
“ authentic” as they are. This is not to 
imply a slavish imitation. Indeed, one of 
the more striking aspects of Dylan’s first 
album is the way he departs from the 
usual style in which such songs as Gospel 
Plow and Pretty Peggy-O are sung. So 
radical is his treatment, that they become 
virtually new songs with him; but even 
their newness is realised within the 
broad contours of a tradition. It is this 
dual quality of rootedness and unhesi- 
tant readiness to depart along his own 
distinctive path that is the substance of 
Dylan’s art. 


Dylan’s second album (The Free-Wheel- 
in’ Bob Dylan3) which contains the 
enormously popular Blowin’ in the Wind, 
offers further evidence of his mastery of 
the technique and tradition necessary to 
strike out in exciting new directions 
without losing his substance in super- 
ficial gimmickry. His assimilation of the 
blues style and oulook shows up especial- 
ly well in his faultless, if unconventional, 
version of Don’t Think Twice, and his 
ewn blues Down the Highway. The latter 
piece is particularly interesting because 
of the success with which he has trans- 
lated his own blues experience (occasion- 


JAnother Side of Bob Dylan, CBS, BPG 
62429 

2CBS, BPG 62022 

3CBS, BPG 621938 


ed by the departure of his girl for Italy) 
into the Negro idiom. 


Dylan’s understanding of the blues goes 
a long way towards explaining his suc- 
cess aS a songwriter in his own right: 


* The way I think about the blues comes 
from what I learned from Big Joe 
Williams. . . What made the real 
blues singers so great is that they were 
able to state all the problems they 
had; but at the same time, they were 
standing outside of them and could 
look at them. And in that way, they 
had them beat. What's depressing 
today is that many young singers are 
trying to get inside the blues, forget- 
ting that those older singers used them 
to get outside their troubles.” 


One recognises in these words, of course, 
not merely a truth about the blues, but 
about art itself. Being inside and out- 
side an experience, the dependence of 
the tragic and comic not on the material 
as such but on the direction of the 
artistic perspective - these are themes of 
the conflict between classic and roman- 
tic aesthetics, and it is this very tension 
which provides art with its substantive 
power and insight. 


Dylan’s art has this tension, for Dylan 
himself does not simply remain “ out- 
side” his experience as his comment 
suggests. When he is under the power of 
his own feeling, as in the strident anger 
of Masters of War, he is so in a way 
that is unsentimental and above all un- 
selfpitying. This lack of sentimentality 
is strikingly evident in A Hard Rain’s A- 
Gonna Fall, “a desperate kind of song” 
(notes Dylan) written during the Cuban 
crisis of 1962. The artistic problems in- 
volved in treating such a subject serious- 
ly (Dylan has given it a splendid satiric 
treatment in Talking World War III 
Blues) are seemingly insurmountable; 
but Dylan has taken long strides in the 
direction of their solution. He has done 
so in the only way possible: by employ- 
ing an approach that is symbolic. 


Only a symbolic language could bear the 
strain of an event as absolute and 
apocalyptic as the total destruction of 
life on earth. Dylan’s instinctive aware- 
ness of the capacities of symbolism is, in 
this song, turned to brilliant use. 


In Hard Rain, Dylan has adapted the 
melody and refrain of the traditional 
English song Lord Randall, and by this 
very fact, has set his own “story” in a 
frame of concreteness: 


O where have you been my blue-eyed 
son, 
And where have you been muy darlin’ 
young one? 
But the actual tale which is told in 
answer to the traditional question takes 
place on an altogether different plane of 
reality from that of its source - 


Pve stumbled on the side of twelve 
misty mountains, 

I've walked and I’ve crawled on six 
crooked highways, 

I’ve stepped in the middle of seven 
sad forests, : 

I’ve been out in front of a dozen dead 
oceans, 

I’ve been 10,000 miles in the miles of 
a graveyard, 

And it’s a hard, it’s a hard, it’s a hard 
and it’s a hard, 

It’s a hard rain’s a-gonna fall. 

Oh what did you see my blue-eyed son 

And BUG did you see my darlin’ youna 
one: 

IT saw a new-born baby with wild 
wolves all around it, 

I saw a highway of diamonds with 
nobody on it, 

I saw a black branch with blood that 
kept drippin’, 

I saw a room full of men with their 
hammers a-bleedin’... 


The cumulative effect of these images, 
an effect which is reinforced by the 
repeated rhythmic figure of the guitar 
accompaniment, is little short of over- 
whelming. We are besieged with images 
of dead and dying life, a kind of dynamic 
stasis, a perfect figurative medium for 
the vision at the brink: 


I met a young child beside a dead 
pony, 

I met a white man who walked a black 
dog, 

I met a young woman whose body was 
burning, 

I ies a young girl, she gave me a rain- 

Ow... 


We have the start of many stories here, 
never to be finished, and in the very fact 
of this arrested promise, an accurate 
rendering of the meaning of that awful 
apocalypse that may await us. Aptly, 
this style, which is so tuned to the 
reality, was actually dictated by it. For, 
as Dylan explains: “Every line in 


(Hard Rain) is actually the start of a 
whole song. But when I wrote it, I 
thought I wouldn’t have enough time 
alive to write all those songs so I put all 
I could into this one.” 


Because of the precision of the tone and 
the adequacy of the statement of the 
vision, when it is over, and the respite 
won, the poet’s resolve carries absolute 
conviction: 


And what'll you do now my blue-eyed 


son, 
And what'll you do now my darlin’ 
young one? 
I’m a goin’ back out ’fore the rain 
starts a-fallin’, 
Pll walk to the depths of the deepest 
dark forest, 
Where the people are many and their 
hands are all empty, 
Where the pellets of poison are flood- 
ing their waters... 
And I'll tell it and speak it and think 
it and breathe it, 
And reflect from the mountains so all 
souls can see it, 
And I'll stand on the ocean until 1 
start sinkin’, 
And I'll know my song well before 1 
start singin’, 
And it’s a hard, it’s a hard, it’s a hard, 
and it’s a hard, 
It’s a hard rain’s a-gonna fall. 
Dylan’s third album (The Times They 
are A-Changin’4), which consists entirely 
of his own compositions, sustains and 
extends the high achievement of the 
second. Hollis Brown, which appears on 
this disc, is one of the simplest and most 
effective ballads that Dylan has written. 
In it he shows his affinities with the left 
songwriters of the ‘thirties and their 
concern for the oppressed, but he also 
manifests the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of his own outlook. 


Hollis Brown is a South Dakota farmer 
who shoots his wife and five children to 
end the misery of their slow starvation 
(or is it the anguish of his own 
“failure’’?). This story is so obviously 
taken from a newspaper account (what 
writer would risk the crudeness of its 
invention?) that one need hardly stress 
the authenticity of its situation and 
psychology, which are wholly American. 
There is no solidarity arising from star- 
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vation here. Hollis Brown and his 
family are starving in the interstices of 
a society which is unaware of their 
existence. 


And this is the fact which fixes the 
attention of the poet who tells their 
story: not that they starve amidst plenty 
(Guthrie’s theme in the ’thirties, and still 
a “truth” of their plight) but that they 
are so ultimately alone: 
The rats have got your flour, bad blood 
has got your mare. 
The rats have got your flour, bad blood 
has got your mare. 
Is there anyone that knows, is there 
anyone that cares? 
You pray to the Lord above, oh please 
send you a friend. 
You pray to the Lord above, oh please 
send you a friend. 
Your empty pockets tell you that you 
aint a-got no friend. 
The seemingly artless repetition of the 
word “friend” weights the term skil- 
fully with its proper emphasis. Indeed, 
the appearance of simplicity here is 
deceptive; for while the elements are 
few, they are essential. The silence of 
the Lord above, the speech of empty 
pockets, the unfound friend - these point 
to the society which generates Hollis 
Brown’s situation, a society in which the 
bond which binds things to reality is 
money, where, if one is moneyless, both 
the Lord above and friendship are mere 
figments, divorced from the “reality” 
of practical existence. 
Technically speaking, Hollis Brown is a 
tour de force. For a ballad is normally 
a form which puts one at a distance from 
its tale. This ballad, however, is told in 
the second person, present tense, so that 
not only is a bond forged immediately 


Woody Guthrie was my last ido] 
he was the last idol 

because he was the first idol 

I'd ever met 

that taught me 

fact t face 

that men are men 

shatterin even himself 

as an idol 

an that men have reasons 

for what they do 

an what they say 

an every action can be questioned 


between the listener and the figure of 
the tale, but there is the ironic fact that 
the only ones who know of Hollis 
Brown’s plight, the only ones who care, 
are the hearers who are helpless to help, 
cut off from him, even as we in a mass 
society are cut off from each other. 


The terrible anguish which forces Hollis 
Brown to the shotgun on the wall and his 
desperate solution is powerfully con- 
veyed by the incessant, driving guitar 
bass, and by the employment of images 
which make one literally feel the 
tension: 
Your baby’s cryin’ louder now, it’s a 
poundin’ on your brain. ‘ 
Your baby’s cryin’ louder now, it’s a 
poundin’ on your brain. ; 
Your wife’s screams are stabbin’ you, 
like the dirty drivin’ rain. 
That the guitar bass itself should be so 
suited to the song’s psychological and 
dramatic purposes is no accident, but 
proof of how much Dylan has learned 
from his teachers. This bass has strong 
reminiscences of a bass figure which 
asserts itself with insistence in Blind 
Lemon Jefferson’s powerful death blues 
See That My Grave is Kept Clean, sung 
by Dylan on his first album. Indeed, the 
blues perspective itself, uncompromising, 
isolated and sardonic, is superbly suited 
to express the squalid reality of contem- 
porary America. And what a powerful 
expression it can be, once it has been 
liberated (as it has in Dylan's hands) 
from its egocentric bondage! ; 
A striking example of the tough ironic 
insight one associates with the blues (and 
also. of the power of understatement 
which Dylan has learned from Guthrie) 
is to be found in the final lines of Hollts 


Brown: 


leavin no command 

untouched an took for granted 
obeyed an bowed down to 
forgettin in your natural instincts 
(for there’re a million reasons 
in the world 

an a million instincts 

runnin wild 

an it’s none too many times 

the two shall meet) 

the unseen idols create the fear 
an trample hopes when busted 
Woody never made me fear 


There’s seven people dead on a South 
Dakota farm. 

There’s seven people dead on a South 
Dakota farm. 

Somewhere in the distance, there’s 
seven new people born. 


How much of the soul of contemporary 
American society and its statistical con- 
science is expressed in this sardonic 
image! 

A more complex but equally successful 
Dylan ballad, The Lonesome Death of 
Hattie Carroll, also appears on this third 
album. Bearing as well the earmarks of 
a newspaper story, this ballad relates the 
gratuitous murder of a Negro maid 
Hattie Carroll, by a 24-year-old scion 0: 
Maryland society who strikes her for a 
minor blunder at a social gathering, and 
is given a six-month sentence for his 
crime. The refrain provides the story 
with a bitter moral and political com- 
mentary. As the tragedy of Hattie 
Carroll's life and death unfolds, it cries: 


You who philosophise disgrace 
And criticise our fears 
Take the rag away from your face 
Now ain't the time for your tears. 
But after the court hands down its 
“penalty ” the last couplet changes to: 
Bury the rag deep in your face 
Now’s the time for your tears. 
It is not the refrain and commentary, 
however, but the subtle embodiment 
within the story of the terrible bondage 
of the American Negro, that makes this 
ballad the remarkable and moving 
achievement that it is: 
Hattie Carroll was a maid in the 
kitchen, 
She was fifty-one years old and gave 
birth to ten children, 


and he didn’t trample any hopes 

for he just carried a book of Man 

an gave it t me t read awhile 

an from it I learned my greatest 
lesson 

you ask “ how does it feel t be an 
idol? ” 

it'd be silly of me t answer, 
wouldn’t it.... 


Bob Dylan’s poem to Woody Guthrie is 
reprinted from the sleeve of his LP 
record, “The Times They are A-Chang- 
in’.” The photograph of Woody Guthrie 
is by courtesy of the Melody Maker. 
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Who carried the dishes and took out 
the garbage, 

And never sat once at the head of the 
table, 

And didn’t even talk to the people at 
the table, 

Who just cleaned up all the food from 
the table, 

And emptied the ashtrays on a whole 
lot a levels... 


This is a tremendously articulate langu- 
age; with a few, again seemingly artless 
strokes, Dylan conveys the tedium, the 
humiliation, the frustration of this life 
in servitude. Contrast it with the por- 
trait he gives of Hattie Carroll’s mur- 
derer, and you have an unforgettable 
and indispensable insight into one level 
of the conflict which is at present tearing 
America apart. 


Having dwelt on the triumphs of Dy- 
lan’s art, it is only proper to note a 
shortcoming shared by a number of the 
less successful of his songs. This is a 
tendency to make the song an argument, 
so that when we have its “formula” or 
“message,” the song loses its tension, 
and with that its life. The satire on 
American patriotism, With God On Our 
Side, though not without its satisfactions, 
suffers from this defect, as does Only A 
Pawn in Their Game, a song about the 
murder of Medgar Evers. Several of 
Dylan’s non-political songs, too, exhibit 
a tendency to tell the listener about 
their subject, rather than to express it, 
and make it live. 


When all is said, however, one cannot 
begin to praise enough the achievement 
which these second and third albums 
represent. In addition to the selections 
on the third, already mentioned, the 
beautiful and superbly handled love 
dialogue Boots of Spanish Leather, the 
rich allegory When the Ship Comes In, 
and the title song The Times They Are 
A-Changin’ are each artistic triumphs in 
their own right. 


Tt is thus with real regret that one has 
to report the failure of Dylan’s newly 
released fourth album to approach, even, 
the standard set by his other three. With 
the exception of It Ain’t Me Babe and 
The Chimes of Freedom, there is not a 
song on the record that this listener 
would care to hear twice. 


Several reasons for this failure present 
themselves, but one in particular seems 
worth discussing. This is the fact that 
many of the songs, and especially the 
more serious ones, are unfinished, in- 
deed, barely begun. Ballad in Plain D, 
which relates Dylan’s break-up with his 
girl, is not really a song at all, but only 
the raw material for a song. One has 
the feeling in listening to it, of reading 
someone else’s mail: 


Myself, for what I did, I can’t be 
excused, 
The changes I was goin’ through can’t 
even be used. 
This is embarrassingly bad. The problem 
is that it is not exceptional, and that, 
while as a lapse it may represent an 
extreme, it defines the characteristic 
weakness of the better songs on this 
record: they are still in the foetal stages 
of their development. 
To offer an explanation for this sudden 
and unqualified failure of taste and self- 
critical awareness may appear the height 
of presumption, but with an art as rich 
as Dylan’s at stake, it may not be an 
altogether futile gesture. 
For one obvious line of speculation im- 
mediately suggests itself: in a culture 


: in which the driving force of social 


existence, the pretext for art itself, is 
commercial, “silence” is a luxury (and 
freedom) that few artists can afford. By 
sheer force of his public success, Dylan 
has ceased to be “ merely” an artist and 
has become a commodity, a ‘hot pro- 
perty”’ in current parlance. The pres- 
sures on him to produce a fourth album 
(released punctually for the Christmas 
rush) must have been terrific. Most 
artists, to survive at all, have ego to 
spare; the combination, in this case, 
could have been fatal. 

If the above line of reasoning is correct, 
then only time will reveal the outcome 
of this veiled struggle, a struggle whose 


central issue is the survival of the 
greatest American songwriter in a 
generation. 


David Horowitz ts the author of 
“Student” (Ballantine books) and of 
the forthcoming Tavistock pubHcation, 
“ Shakespeare: an Existential View.” He 
is currently studying at the London 
School of Economics. 
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THE WARREN REPORT 


Mark Lane replies to Adam Roberts 


In an article published in the October 16 issue of Peace News, Adam 
Roberts criticised some of the statements about the Warren report made 
by Bertrand Russell, chairman of the “ Who Killed Kennedy? ” Com- 
mittee, and by Mark Lane, chairman of the Citizen’s Committee of 
Inquiry (New York). Mark Lane has sent the following reply to Adam 
Roberts. A comment by Adam Roberts appears on page 10. 


Thank you for your letter of November 
2, 1964, in reference to the attack upon 
Bertrand Russell and myself, published 
in the Peace News of October 16, 1964. 
I thank you also for an opportunity to 
answer the charges that you made in that 
issue and in subsequent issues which 
have come to my attention. 


I understand that it is now somewhat 
fashionable to “disassociate.” oneself 
from Lord Russell’s analysis of the 
Warren report. Indeed, Lord Russell has 
been severely attacked in the respectable 
press in the United States, including 
such journals as the New York Herald 
Tribune and the Washington Post. You, 
therefore, take a rather popular position 
in your assault upon Lord Russell; but, 
inasmuch as you have indicated that you 
will continue to permit a dialogue on 
the basic issue in your publication, you 
differ from some of the other publica- 
tions. The editor of the Herald Tribune 
and the editor of the Washington Post 
have written that they will refuse an 
offer to Lord Russell to reply to their 
charges. 


I, too, wish to indicate my differences 
with Lord Russell’s published analysis of 
the Warren report and the reasons, in 
my judgment, for those differences. Lord 
Russell’s judgment is tempered by almost 
a century of experience and by both 
British and philosophical understate- 
ment. Lord Russell has not stated public- 
ly, to my knowledge, that those who 
signed the Warren Commission report 
did so knowing they were signing a false 
document. In my view, the facts do not 
permit any other conclusion. 


Finest hour 


Lord Russell has commented upon some 
of the errors of omission and commission 
which must be credited to the Com- 
mission. For that, he has earned the 
vindictive attack of those who should 
know better, including any publication 
which presumes the title Peace News. 
History will have great difficulty in 
determining the period and the area of 
endeavour in which Bertrand Russell 
made his greatest contribution to man- 
kind. I should not be surprised, how- 
ever, if its judgment is that in the later 
years of his life when he stood alone on 
the world scene and held up for all to 
see the officially torn and trod upon 
banner of truth regarding the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy, that this was 
his finest hour. 


You seem amazed that Lord Russell 
could so quickly draw conclusions after 
the release of the Warren report. You 
are aware, I am sure, that months before 
the report was released, the New York 
Times, the U.S. News and World Report, 
Time magazine, and Newsweek magazine 
published with unerring accuracy the 
“conclusions” which the Commission 
had already reached. If premature criti- 
cism is a matter of concern for you, 
should not the “leaking” of the entire 
document to the media months before it 
was published also concern you? Inas- 
much as the “leaks” were accurate, it 
was possible many months ago to assess 
the report before its “ official’ publica- 
tion. As you must know by now, Lord 
Russell’s office had in its possession, 
which it secured through our office, an 
official copy of the Warren Commission 
report a considerable period of time 
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before the release date of that report. 
That one segment of the media which 
made the report available to me has now 
released me from a previous commitment 
not to discuss that matter. 


One would think that the media of the 
world, confronted by scores of questions 
left unanswered or badly answered or 
some untruthfully answered by the 
Warren Commission, would not abandon 
that inquiry in order to delve into the 
fabricated mystery of how, when, where, 
and why did Lord Russell first receive 
the Warren report. With your permis- 
sion, may we begin to consider those 
matters to which you have given less 
attention but which nevertheless seem to 
loom larger on the scene. 


Not permitted 


Does it concern you, as it concerns Lord 
Russell and those among us who have 
continued this investigation, that the 
majority of the witnesses to the assassin- 
ation of President Kennedy were not 
permitted to testify before the Warren 
Commission nor permitted to give a 
statement in any form which reached the 
Commission? Does it not concern you 
that the majority of the witnesses who 
had testimony to offer regarding the 
murder of police officer J. D. Tippit were 
not permitted to testify or to make a 
statement in writing which reached the 
Warren Commission? 


You concede in your October 16 article 
that “I have not read the whole of the 
Warren Commission report.” May I 
direct your attention, nevertheless, to 
Appendix 5, beginning at page 483, 
which bears the head “List of Wit- 
nesses.” In terms of the omissions of the 
Commission, this list is a valuable guide, 
for it contains, as it explains at the head 
of that list, the names of all those who 
either testified in person before the 
Commission or from whom statements in 
writing which reached the Commission 
were taken. 


You said that you read portions of the 
Bantam Book edition of the Commission 
report. May I refer you to page x in that 
edition, which is a reprint of an article 
written by Tom Wicker, the only New 
York Times correspondent in Dallas on 
November 22. In that article, typical of 
the articles published all over America 
on November 23, Mr Wicker quotes one 
of the key eye-witnesses to the assassina- 
tion: “Mrs Mary Norman of Dallas” 
(the correct spelling of her name is 
Moorman) who was standing alongside of 
the Presidential limousine and was with 
her companion, Mrs Jean Hill, a Dallas 
public-school teacher, the closest spec- 
tator to the President when the first 
bullet struck him. On the very day that 
the report was released, September 27, 
1964, CBS-TV presented a documentary 
programme regarding the assassination 
and presented as one of the most impor- 
tant eyé-witnesses Mrs Mary Moorman, 
who described in detail that which she 
saw. 


We now have secured the name of a 
witness known by the American people 
through the efforts of almost all of the 
reporters who discovered her after she 
had been extensively questioned by the 
FBI, Secret Service, and Dallas police 
on November 22; and then almost ten 
months later she made her most impor- 
tant statement known through a network 
television broadcast. Although known by 
those who read the newspaper, those 
who watch television, by the FBI, the 
Secret Service and the Dallas police, 
Mary Moorman remains to this day a 
stranger to the Warren Commission, for, 
if you examine the list of witnesses re- 
ferred to herein and above, you will note 


that the Commission does not even know 
of her existence or declined to call her. 


Standing under the very window from 
which Oswald allegedly fired the fatal 
shots was O. V. Campbell, who stated 
through the New York Times, scores of 
other newspapers, and through radio and 
television conferences held on November 
22 and November 23 that “the shots did 
not come from the Book Depository 
Building. If they were fired from above 
me, I would have known that. They 
came from the railyard near that wooden 
fence running up to the overpass.” You 
will scan the list of the witnesses in vain 
for the name of O. V. Campbell. 


Four witnesses, employees of the Dallas 
Morning News, stood on the grassy knoll 
in front of the wooden fence from behind 
which the shots very likely came. Their 
statements are not secret, for they were 
published in a feature article on Page 3 
of the Dallas Morning News on Novem- 
ber 23, 1963. They said the shots came 
“from behind us and a little to our 
right,” indicating the wooden fence near 
the overpass on the grassy knoll. Not 
one of those four witnesses was per- 
mitted to testify or to make a statement 
to the Warren Commission, as the list of 
witnesses, the most revealing section of 
the Warren report, reveals. 


The fact remains that we can, with no 
difficulty, present the names of scores of 
witnesses to the assassination - all of 
whom differ with the Commission’s con- 
clusions - none of whom were permitted 
to testify. 


In reference to the Tippit killing, the 
Commission comes forward with one eye- 
witness who said to them that she can 
identify the man who killed Tippit. She 
had previously stated to a reporter for 
the Dallas Morning News and to me 
thereafter (in a conversation which I 
have recorded and submitted to the Com- 
mission) that the man who killed Officer 
Tippit was short, somewhat stocky, and 
had somewhat bushy hair. Since the 
Dallas police described Oswald accurate- 
ly as a man who was medium height to 
tall, slender with thin receding and 
light-colour hair, one wonders about the 
absolute case against Oswald for the 
murder of Tippit. 


One witness 


The Commission’s one witness asserted 
that she is absolutely certain that she 
remained with Tippit from the time he 
was shot until the time that the am- 
bulance arrived to pick him_up some 
twenty minutes later. Since Tippit was 
shot at 1.16 p.m. and placed into an 
ambulance and removed from the scene 
before 1.19 p.m., one questions the 
validity of the testimony of the Warren 
Commission’s one identifying witness to 
the Tippit killing. 

The Commission might have called Mary 
or Frank Wright, the couple who reside 
at 501 East 10th Street, very close to 
where Officer Tippit was killed, who 
heard the shots and then ran to the 
phone to call an ambulance. The Com- 
mission might have called the ambulance 
dispatcher at the Dudley-Hughes funeral 
home to find out at what time the call 
came in and was recorded. The Com- 
mission might have called Clayton But- 
ler, the ambulance driver, or his assis- 
tant, to determine the time that they 
arrived at the scene and information 
regarding who was present when they 
arrived. The Commission might have 
called an eye-witness to the murder of 
Officer Tippit, Acquilla Clemmons, who 
has said to numerous investigators, in- 
cluding to the Dallas Police Force, that 
ae man who killed Tippit was short and 
at. 

The Commission, however, in its selec- 
tive search for the truth did not call any 
of the witnesses I have referred to in 
this paragraph. Although described as 
“the most massive detective job in the 
history of the world” by the New York 
Times, the Warren Commission neglected 
to call witnesses who, out of necessity, 
would have been compelled to testify in 


any ordinary murder case were the 
defendant still alive. 


And, yet, you say of the report: “I am 
convinced that it is a very fair and care- 
ful document.” Of course, you cannot by 
reading the report know what has been 
omitted by the Commission, either 
through an incredibly poor investigation 
or worse. I refer you, however, to the 
section regarding the capability of the 
murder weapon, urging you to bear in 
mind this injunction by Mark Twain: 

Who so clinging to a rope severeth it 
above his hands, must fall, it being no 
defence to claim that the rest of the rope 
1s sound.” If the rifle were not capable 
of the _performance the Commission 
alleges it gave in Oswald’s hands on 
November 22, the case against Oswald as 
the lone assassin must fall. The rifle is 
not capable of that performance in the 
view of rifle experts throughout the 
world. One suspects that the Commission 
itself is aware that that is so, for they 
declined an offer to test the weapon 
under comparable circumstances. 


Oswald was allegedly firing at a moving 
target, and if Governor Connally’s testi- 
mony that he was struck by the second 
bullet (a conclusion completely substan- 
tiated by the motion-picture film) is 
accurate, then Oswald fired three 
accurate shots with an inferior relic in 
approximately six seconds. We invited 
the Commission to test the weapon under 
similar circumstances, securing the assis- 
tance of men somewhat more skilled with 
the weapon than Oswald’s “ poor ” rating 
with a much better weapon in the Marine 
Corps indicated. 


Experts missed 


The Commission secured the services of 
three of the best riflemen in America - 
all listed as “masters” by the National 
Rifleman Association, the highest cate- 
gory of expertise. They were asked to 
fire at three stationary targets - not 
moving targets. Each target was a body 
silhouette approximately four times the 
size of the target allegedly visible to 
Oswald on November 22 - that is, from 
the shoulders to the top of the head. 
Even under these circumstances, the 
eee missed five out of eighteen 
shots. 


The Commission concluded this was 
proof that Oswald could have fired three 
accurate shots at a much smaller moving 
target on November 22. Sir, the test was 
a fraud in that it was not comparable to 
the conditions allegedly facing Oswald 
on November 22, and the conclusion 
drawn by the Commission is, on its face, 
ludicrous. Is this the careful and fair 
study that you made reference to? 


On page 145 of the Warren Commission 
report it is stated that Howard Brennan 
“was unable to make a positive identifi- 
cation” of Oswald in the police lineup 
on November 22. Almost a month later, 
after hours of briefing by FBI agents, 
Mr Brennan saw the light and the Com- 
mission reports on the same page: “In 
an interview with FBI agents on Decem- 
ber 17, 1963, Brennan stated that he was 
sure that the person firing the rifle was 
Oswald.” In the next sentence the Com- 
Mission reports that Brennan, in a sub- 
sequent interview with FBI agents on 
January 7, 1964, again stated that he 
could not identify Oswald. On page 250 
of the report, as the Commission sums 
up its case against Oswald, it states: 
“ Howard L. Brennan made a positive 
identification of Oswald as being the 
person at the window.” Is that a fair 
assessment of the evidence, even as pre- 
sented by the Commission 100 pages 
earlier? 


There is not a page of the report which is 
not similarly susceptible to the analysis 
we have presented herein to some of the 
pages. Neither time nor space permit a 
more lengthy examination here. I urge 
you to reread the report. In doing so, 
retain some of the faith which you have 
recklessly squandered upon the Com- 
mission for yourself. 
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Old lags 
meet again 


Between sixty and seventy “old lags” - 
mostly conscientious objectors from the 
two world wars but with a sprinkling of 
younger nuclear disarmament cam- 
paigners who have been to prison for 
civil disobedience actions - gathered in 
the Westminster Friends Meeting House 
last Saturday for the annual reunion 
organised by the Peace Pledge Union. 
Refreshments were provided and the 
“old lags” exchanged reminiscences of 
their prison experiences. Among the 
visitors were Hugh Brock, ex-editor of 
Peace News, Frank Merrick, the well- 
known pianist, and Fenner Brockway, 
now a member of the House of Lords. 
In this photograph by John Hopkins, Mr 
Brockway sits among some of his old 
colleagues and listens to the story of a 
daring escape made by members of the 
Sinn Fein some 45 years ago. 


Mississippi killings: state trial unlikely 


On December 5 Mississippi authorities 
declined to take immediate action 
against the men arrested by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in connection 
with the killing of three civil rights 
workers, the New York Times reported 
last Monday. 

Sources close to the state government 
said it was likely that no charges would 
be filed pending a meeting of the 
Neshoba County grand jury in Philadel- 
phia, Mississippi, next February. 


Japanese award 
for American who 
bombed Hiroshima 


Controversy has arisen in Tokyo over 
the Japanese government’s decision, 
announced on December 4, to award a 
high decoration to General Curtis E. 
LeMay, commander of the American 
bomber unit that dropped the atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki at the 
end of World War II, the New York 
Times reported last weekend. The 
general, now chief of staff of the United 
States Air Force, has been awarded the 
First Class Grand Cordon of the Rising 
Sun for his contribution to the building- 
up of the Japanese self-defence air 
force. R 

Mayor Shinzo Hamai of Hiroshima was 
reported to have expressed regret at the 
decision, Tooru Ohara, chairman of the 
Opposition Socialist party’s national 
movement, said it would take up the 
matter in Parliament. But despite the 
protests, the award was conferred on 
General LeMay in Tokyo on Monday. 


Tshombe cancels 
mining rights 


On December 4, the Congolese Premier, 
Moise Tshombe, cancelled all mining 
rights granted by the former Belgian 
colonial regime in the Congo, the New 
York Times reported last weekend. He 
said that a decree which he signed on 
November 29, which was countersigned 
by President Joseph Kasavubu, put an 
end to the system whereby the Congo's 
colonial rulers had given private com- 
panies the right to grant mining con- 
cessions. 

Companies like the giant Union Miniére 
Copper, Cobalt and Uranium Company in 
Katanga will henceforth pay the Congo- 
lese government for the right to mine 
there. 

“This is not nationalisation,’ Mr 
Tshombe said on December 4; “but I 
consider that from November 29 the 
Congo became truly independent.” He 
explained that until the decree, the 
Congo’s right to grant mining conces- 
sions was held by Belgians. This meant 
that the independence granted by Bel- 
gium on June 30, 1960, was ‘ merely 
theoretical,” Mr Tshombe said. 


Last Friday the FBI arrested Sheriff 
Lawrence vs Rainey of Neshoba County, 
his chief deputy and 19 other men in 
connection with an assassination plot, 
which the FBI attributed to the Ku 
Klux Klan. The FBI said that deputy 
sheriff Cecil Price and nine others had 
been members of the lynch mob. Nine- 
teen defendants, including the two law- 
enforcement officers, were charged with 
conspiracy to violate the constitutional 
rights of the victims, Michael Schwerner, 
Andrew Goodman and James E, Chaney, 
who were shot and killed on the night 
of June 21 near Philadelphia. 


Only the state can bring murder charges. 
The FBI said it would turn over its 
voluminous evidence in the case to the 
state authorities for whatever action they 
wished to take. The State Attorney 
General, Joe T. Patterson, said on 
December 5, “We will wait until it is 
delivered to us. So far, we have 
nothing.” 


Before the arrests were made, however, 
the FBI advised Mr Patterson of the 
nature of its evidence, in the hope that 


the state would institute an immediate 
and independent prosecution of the case. 
After the state officials declined to do so, 
the bureau proceeded with the Federal 
charges. Governor Johnson refused to 
comment. 


Some state authorities were reported to 
believe that prosecution in Neshoba 
County would present certain problems 
because of the prominence of some of 
the defendants. It would be difficult 
under state law for the state to obtain 
a change of venue, a state attorney 
pointed out. Without a change of venue, 
which transfers the trial to another 
district, the jury in a state trial would 
be drawn entirely from the county where 
the offence was alleged to have been 
committed. 


In the United States District Court, 
where the Federal charges will be tried, 
juries are picked from several counties 
rather than from one county. A change 
of venue in the Federal case could be 
ordered only at the request of the 
defence. 


The FBI has not disclosed the strength 


and nature of its evidence. There have 
been frequent reports in Philadelphia, 
however, that at least two persons with 
first-hand knowledge of the murders 
have signed statements. 


Meanwhile, Sheriff Rainey and Deputy 
Price have returned to their law-enforce- 
ment duties in Philadelphia. Each was 
freed under a 5,000 dollar bond pending 
trial at a date to be set later. 


This was the second arrest for the 
sheriff and his deputy in two months - 
they and three other men were indicted 
on October 2 on Federal charges of 
mistreating Negro prisoners. 


Sheriff Rainey claimed on December 5 
that FBI agents offered him both money 
and immunity if he would talk. The FBJ 
promptly denied this. 

Sheriff Rainey’s wife told reporters, ‘I 
suppose the FBI had to do something. 
Martin Luther King is telling them what 
to do.” Also among those arrested was 
a Philadelphia city policeman, a funda- 
mentalist minister, and several leaders 
of the White Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klans of Mississippi. 


War crimes: prosecutions may go on 


The 20-year time limit on West German 
prosecutions for Nazi crimes, which is to 
come into force in May 1965, may, after 
all, be extended, the Observer reported 
last Sunday. In Bonn the previous week 
there were signs in every quarter that 
the Federal Government regrets the 
yepiiet decision to impose the time 
imit. 

Chancellor Erhard is known to be un- 
comfortable about the decision, the 
Observer’s reporter states. Dr Adenauer 
told a press luncheon on December 3, in 
his eryptic way, that he felt a prolonga- 


tion should be possible. 

One argument against extension is 
precedent. The Ministry of Justice has 
pointed out that the 20-year time limit 
on murder charges dates back at least 
to 1871. But this week, the Observer 
reporter continues, a British lawyer, 
skilled in German jurisprudence, in- 
dicated a forgotten but important pre- 
cedent the other way. This is the 
“Reich Law of March 24, 1920,” which 
set aside “amnesties, time limits or 
previous proceedings” for war crimes 
committed between 1914 and 1918. Under 


Demonstrations in Saigon 
‘caught Buddhists off guard’ 


There is evidence that the violent 
demonstrations in Saigon at the end of 
November caught South Vietnam’s Budd- 
hists off guard, states an article in the 
December 1 issue of the New York 
Times. 


Although the Buddhists have declared 
their opposition to the government of 
Tran Van Huong, they have not organis- 
ed demonstrations. A telegram sent by 
senior monks to Buddhist representatives 
throughout South Vietnam on about 
November 29 said: “ Buddhism is being 
slandered by the government, Buddhists 
repressed and the church provoked and 
infiltrated ... Wait calmly for orders.” 


The New York Times article states: ‘“ All 
evidence indicates that the Buddhist 
leaders did not instigate the demonstra- 
tions, and that they differed about how 
the church should react.” It goes on: 


“ One of the most puzzling aspects of the 
last week to observers was that the pre- 
vious roles of the two leading Buddhist 
officials seemed to have been reversed. 


“Thich Tam Chau, the cheerful director 
of the Buddhist secular institute and 
thus official political spokesman for the 
church, produced the most belligerent 
statements, seeming to encourage the 
demonstrations if not actually organise 
them. Well-known to foreign officials in 
the capital, Tam Chau has always been 
considered a moderate voice in Buddhist 
councils. 


“ His chief rival for influence, Thich Tri 
Quang, had been seen as the more mili- 
tant . . . Tri Quang conspicuously dis- 
sociated himself from last week's agita- 
tion by leaving the capital on a sudden 
viet to Hué the day after the first 
riot.” 


the Weimar Republic, in other words, 
the time limit was abolished by an act of 
retroactive legislation. 


The World Jewish Congress, among 
other organisations, hopes to provide 
such conclusive evidence of massive 
Third Reich archives yet to be sifted 
that the period will have to be extended. 
At Alexandria, in the United States, 
whole buildings full of documents await 
investigation, according to Dr Nahum 
Goldmann, president of the Congress. 
The Poles speak of 10,000 war crimes 
yet to be investigated. The East Germans 
possess large archives and the Soviet 
Union has material, though little is 
known about its extent. In Haifa, the 
Israeli Bureau charged with such investi- 
gations claims to have the names of 
between 1,000 and 2,000 freshly-dis- 
covered war criminals. 


If the Cabinet decision is after all to be 
reversed, the government must pursue a 
careful course in face of public opinion, 
with a_ general election only months 
away. It is assumed that a change of 
mind would be taken as a sign of weak- 
ness. 


One solution - as Dr Adenauer confirmed 
- could be to advance the application of 
part of the new draft criminal code, 
which would extend the time limit for 
all murder cases to 30 years. Although 
the code as a whole must face lengthy 
argument and amendment before it be- 
comes law, all-party agreement might be 
achieved to bring the time limit clauses 
into force before May, 1965. The raison 
d’etre of the 20-year figure was the low 
expectation of life in the nineteenth 
century, and it is accepted that it has 
long been obsolescent. 
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THE WARREN REPORT 


Adam Roberts 


Mark Lane's 
non-reply 


Mr Lane’s letter, printed on page 8, is a 
prime example of the misguided emo- 
tionalism and intellectual shoddiness of 
his approach to the Warren Commission 
report. 


In my article of October 16, I made six 
specific criticisms of Russell and Lane 
and a few more general ones. The six 
specific criticisms were: 


1. Russell’s reference to the “true 
murderers” of President Kennedy 
was not backed with any definite 
information that there was more than 
one murderer. 


2. Russell, as he himself had written 
in a Daily Worker article, based his 
strong criticisms of the Warren re- 
port on reading its summary and 
conclusions - a mere twenty-eighth 
of the report. 

3. Lane distorted Frazier’s evidence 
about the length of the package Os- 
wald took to work on the morning of 
the assassination. 

4. Lane took statements made by Dr 
Perry about Kennedy’s wounds out 
of their proper context. 

5. Lane ignored the discussion in the 
report about the direction which the 
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shots fired at the presidential limou- 
sine came from. 


6. Lane misrepresented the Warren 
report’s statements about the assassi- 
nation weapon. 


Of these six criticisms, Lane only refers 
to one in his reply, even though the 
reply is substantially longer than the 
original article. The criticism referred to 
is numbered (2) above, and Lane has 
even managed to get me wrong on this 
one point. 


I did not “seem amazed that Lord 
Russell could so quickly draw conclu- 
sions after the release of the Warren 
report.” There was no amazement. I 
knew, and I said, that Lord Russell had 
based his conclusions on reading the 
summary and conclusions of the Warren 
report, as he himself had declared in an 
article in the Daily Worker on October 
10. It shocked me that anyone should 
draw such harsh conclusions on reading 
so little of the report. 


My article was not an “attack” on 
Russell and Lane, as Lane says it was, 
but was an attempt at careful and detail- 
ed criticism of the statements of Russell 
and Lane. This point about my article 
has clearly eluded Mr Lane. 


So has the general evaluation in the 
article of the Warren report itself. While 
I accepted the conclusions of the report, 
I made it absolutely clear that there 
were many uncertainties in it, that there 
were a number of unanswered questions, 
and that some of Lane’s criticisms of 
the conduct of the Warren Commission 
were valid. Lane seems not to have 
noticed all of this. For example, he 
says; 
“Tf premature criticism is a matter of 
concern for you, should not the ‘ leak- 
ing’ of the entire document to the 
media months before it was published 
also concern you? ” 
Of course. I did actually say in my 
article on October 16: 
“There have also been some shocking 
irregularities in the conduct of the 
Warren Commission itself in the form 
of leaks to the press.” 
Mr Lane clearly believes that the best 
form of defence is attack, and he devotes 
most of his “reply” to making further 
criticisms of the Warren report, rather 
than to substantiating some of his earlier 
criticisms of the report which I had 
found to be a series of distortions. 
In my article, I made no suggestion that 
the Warren report should not be criti- 
cised, but said that “those who criticise 
it, like all who take up a minority stance 
on a complicated public issue, have a 
responsibility to document their criti- 
cisms carefully.” 
In the criticisms of the Warren Com- 
mission in his “ reply ” above, Mark Lane 
seems to me to make a number of valid 
points. Mrs Mary Moorman obviously 
ought to have been called as a witness to 
the assassination; O. V. Campbell and 
the four employees of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News should likewise have been 
called; and so should the witnesses to 
the killing of Tippit mentioned by 
Lane. 
However, it is worth pointing out some 
of the rather doubtful claims connected 
with Lane’s complaints that these wit- 
nesses were not called. In saying that 
“the majority of witnesses to the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy were not 
permitted to testify,” Lane is probably 
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right. But is he establishing as a point 
of law that the majority of witnesses to 
every crime should be permitted to 
testify? Does this not make investigation 
of crimes committed in public, such as 
assassination, wellnigh impossible? In 
any case, what evidence has Lane that 
the majority of witnesses wanted to 
testify? While I would agree with Mr 
Lane that some of the uncalled witnesses 
he mentions should have been called, 
his more sweeping criticism of the 
Commission on this matter seems to me 
hard to sustain. 
With regard to the Tippit killing, Lane 
implies that there was only one eye- 
witness (Mrs Markham) and that she 
was a rather doubtful one. He says: 
“Qne wonders about the absolute case 
against Oswald for the murder of 
Tippit.” It is worth comparing Lane’s 
statements with the report: 
“ At least 12 persons saw the man 
with the revolver in the vicinity of 
the Tippit crime scene at or imme- 
diately after the shooting. By the 
evening of November 22, 5 of them 
had identified Lee Harvey Oswald in 
police lineups as the man they saw. A 
sixth did so the next day. Three others 
subsequently identified Oswald from a 


photograph. Two witnesses testified 

that Oswald resembled the man they 

had seen... .” (p 155 
The report makes clear that it had some 
reservations about Mrs Markham’s testi- 
mony, and says that “even in the ab- 
sence of Mrs Markham’s testimony, there 
is ample evidence to identify Oswald as 
the killer of Tippit.” (p 157) 
Mr Lane distorts the issues in other 
places. With regard to the accuracy of 
the rifle shots, he bases his conclusion 
that they were highly improbable on the 
assumption that Governor Connally was 
hit by a different bullet from either of 
the two which hit Kennedy, a rather big 
“if” which should be argued more 
closely. But in any case, Lane is com- 
pletely disingenuous in suggesting that 
Oswald got “a ‘poor’ rating with a 
much better weapon in the Marine 
Corps.” The Warren report (p 179) shows 
that Oswald was tested twice in the 
Marines, scoring 212 and 191. The rating 
on the first was described to the com- 
mission as a “fairly good shot,” the 
second as a “rather poor shot.” Lane 
chooses to quote the second rating and 
ignore the first. This seems to be typical 
of the way in which he ignores facts 
which do not suit him. 
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The ‘Marat/Sade’ 


I have just managed to see The Per- 
secution and Murder of Jean Paul Marat 
as Performed by the Inmates of the 
Asylum of Charenton under the direction 
of the Marquis de Sade, which Albert 
Hunt reviewed in Peace News on Septem- 
ber 4. Even though it is some weeks 
Since the review appeared, I’d like to 
make some comments on it. 


This seems worth doing for a number of 
reasons. Albert Hunt says the play is 
concerned with violence - a subject of 
some importance so far as Peace News 
is concerned. And the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre has gained a particular reputa- 
tion for putting on plays whose central 
theme is violence. In a recent television 
interview, the managing director of the 
theatre, Peter Hall, said: ‘“‘Our pre- 
occupation for the last two years in 
Shakespeare and in our modern work 
has been to examine certain problems of 
violence.” If one of the most important 
theatres in the country, with large re- 
sources behind it, has this particular 
concern, it is clearly important for 
Peace News to take a close interest in 
its work. 


In his review, Albert Hunt says that the 
play exists on two levels. On one level, 
it is a straightforward debate between 
Marat and de Sade about the nature of 
man. On this level he finds it a failure, 
the debate being abstract and undrama- 
tised. The other level, which I suppose 
might be called the level of dramatic 
images, springs out of Peter Brook’s 
production. On this level, he finds the 
play very exciting in the way it explores 
violence and in its relevance to the 
contemporary world. 


I agree with his distinction between the 
two levels and with his estimate of the 
failure of the first one, but I don’t think 
the play works as successfully on the 
second level as he does. In fact, I think 
the failure on this level both revealing 
and disturbing. 


The real difficulty in understanding the 
play is suggested by the length of the 
title. Is it a play about a lunatic asy- 
lum? A play about the Marquis de Sade’s 
attitudes? A play about the murder of 
Marat? For Albert Hunt it begins with 
the lunatic asylum and its central themes 
develop out of this situation. It is this 
setting which allows Peter Brook to 
create the powerful, disturbing images 
which Albert Hunt describes so well. 
What I think he doesn’t notice is the 
effect that the failure on one level of the 
play has on this other level. 


Marat, as Albert Hunt says, is always 
presented as if he were the real French 


They could 
write a book 


A publisher’s list I saw recently included 
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failures, since (an obvious point, 
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unless information on previous failures 
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Dismal fate; I’m glad I’m not in the 
concrete structure business. But more 
dismal thought: imagine the Peace News 
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... even Only surfacewise. A case of 
collapse, total or partial? 
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politician and not a lunatic playing the 
character. This to a certain extent dis- 
orients us and makes us think the play 
is partly about the real Marat. But this 
is not the only element in the play that 
makes us think this way. The Marquis 
de Sade himself is presented as a figure 
quite abstracted from his circumstances. 
At all times he is so controlled, so 
lucid, so persuasive that it is impossible 
to imagine how he came to be locked 
away in the asylum. And throughout the 
play he conducts a dialogue with Marat, 
a dialogue in which he seems to be treat- 
ing Marat as a real person. 


It is not simply a matter, as Albert Hunt 
suggests, of the way Marat is played, but 
of the way Peter Weiss presents the two 
characters. The confusion is the greater 
when you realise that Marat is a charac- 
ter in a play written by the Marquis de 
Sade. I suppose one could be sophisti- 
cated and say that this shows that the 
Marquis was mad after all, if he talked 
quite seriously to a character whom he 
had himself created - but there is no sign 
of this kind of sophistication in the 
play. ; 

And there are other elements in the play 
which work in the same direction, The 
girl who plays Marat’s assassin, Charlotte 
Corday, is always referred to as Corday; 
and though we are told that she is in 
fact a patient who suffers from sleeping 
sickness, this second identity is never 
strongly enough established. It is quite 
easy to imagine that this is the real 
Charlotte Corday, and to think that she 
was probably a candidate for the asylum 
in any case. 


The outside world which came along to 
gape at the lunatics’ dramatic perfor- 
mances is represented in the play only 
by two women who sit at the side and 
do nothing but smile _ occasionally 
throughout the entire performance. As a 
result, we get no sense of the world 
which creates such places as the asylum 
and condemns people to such misery; 
and the result is that the asylum itself 
is less well defined. 


Finally there is the question of the 
quality of the Marquis de Sade’s play and 
production. On the evidence of this he 
was a remarkably talented playwright, a 
Brechtian before Brecht was born and a 
marvellous producer who could get the 
patients to play quite complicated music 
and to create the most subtle dramatic 
effects. In fact we never, throughout the 
play, have any sense that we are watch- 
ing a play that the Marquis wrote. Both 
plays, the actual play and the play with. 
in the play, were all too clearly written 
by Peter Weiss. 


For me this all produced an enormous 
confusion. I was never sure how I was 
meant to regard the play. I felt that one 
ought to begin with the asylum but was 
always being made uncertain about this. 
At times my confusion became complete- 
ly anarchic. For example, how was one 
meant to regard Marat’s nightmare? Was 
it the straightforward nightmare of the 
real man? Was it the kind of nightmare 
the Marquis de Sade would have 
imagined Marat to have had? How much 
of its disturbing quality was due to the 
fact that it was acted out by lunatics? 
Watching the Marat/Sade was like 
watching a film which every five minutes 
or sO was going out of focus until one’s 
eyes ached and one’s mind reeled, 


I haven't raised this argument about the 
play simply as an argument about its 
aesthetic quality. For it seems to me that 
out of the play’s confusion a very jim- 
portant effect is created. I don’t think 
that the blurring of levels, so that one 
is not sure whether it is a play about a 
lunatic asylum or about Marat, is acci- 
dental. What it allows Peter Weiss (and, 
I think, Peter Brook) to do is to make 
simple analogies between lunacy and 
politics. So the play makes it easy to see 
a political event in terms of lunacy (and 
“lunacy” is not used here loosely but 
in a fairly strict sense - the comparison 
is, after all, between a political event 
and a lunatic asylum where most of the 
people are genuinely ill). It is very easy 
to see the moral of the play as “The 
world’s a vast lunatic asylum and there’s 
nothing we can do about it.” 

In so far as the play deals with violence, 
it seems to me to create a sense of vio- 
lence as an incomprehensible phenomen- 
on (the kind of incomprehensible 
phenomenon that most people in the 
18th century regarded madness as) out- 
side of human control. What bothers me 


Letters to 
the Editor 


about such a view is that it takes away 
any sense of human beings as responsible 
for their own situation and therefore 
with the possibility of some control over 


it. 

Alan Lovell, 

297a Green Lanes, 
London N.4. 


‘The Disarmers’ 


We doubt if many people who are or 
ever have been personally involved in 
the unilateralist movement will accept 
Hugh Brock’s description (November 27) 
of Christopher Driver as ‘a worthy 
chronicler” and of The Disarmers as 
“an authoritative account ” of it; and we 
are particularly surprised that a former 
editor of Peace News, who was himself 
in the thick of things during the great 
days of the Direct Action Committee and 
the Committee of 100, should apparently 
consider that “Mr Driver gives a good 
account of the civil disobedience move- 
ment.” 


In fact Christopher Driver’s coverage of 
this aspect of his subject is so poor that, 
for example, he does not mention the 
majority of the important Committee of 
100 demonstrations (at the American 
Embassy in September, in and at the 
Russian Embassy in October, and at 
Bristol, Cardiff, Manchester and York in 
December, 1961; in Parliament in 
January, at Parliament Square in March, 
at the American Embassy in April, at 
the Holy Loch and Greenham Common 
in June, at the American Embassy again 
in July, at the Air Ministry in Septem- 
ber, and at Honington in October, 1962; 
at Parliament in April, at Marham - twice 
- in May, and at Porton in June, 1963; 
and at Rosyth and Ruislip in March, 
1964); nor does he discuss the important 
things about the organisation and func- 
tion of the Committee of 100 (the work- 
ing groups, the convenors, the National 
Committee, the regional committees, the 
specialist sub-committees, Resistance, 
and so on). 


As for “some errors of fact” which 
Hugh Brock tells us “have inevitably 
crept in,’ these may be few in com- 
parison, say, with those in Herb Greer’s 
Mud Pie, but they are still far too many 
- and, in some cases, far too silly - for a 
book which is presumably meant to be 
taken seriously. We can see that a 
revised edition of The Disarmers could 
indeed be a good book, but we really 
cannot see why Hugh Brock is so en- 
thusiastic about the present version - 
unless it is just that someone has at 
last taken enough notice of the unilatera- 
list movement to write a “readable” 
book on it. 

Nicolas & Ruth Walter, 

32a Fellows Road, 

London N.W.3. 


CND and Labour 


As the author of Albany Park YCND’s 
leaflet, CND and the Labour Party, 
which was given out at the CND annual 
conference, I would like to make it clear 
that we are not suggesting that CND 
should become the “lapdog” of the 
Labour Party. 


Our motives are quite the opposite. We 
want to see a far larger contingent of 
campaigners inside the Labour Party in 
order to rock Harold Wilson’s boat at 
every opportunity. 

If America refuses Mr Wilson’s plan to 
negotiate joint control of the American 
nuclear armoury, Labour will have three 
choices: to go it alone; to accept some 
form of MLF; to follow a course along 
the lines of positive neutralism. 


We must make sure that opposition to 
the first two points is so strong as to 
make it politically impossible for Wilson 
to do an about-turn. By far the most 
effective opposition must be that from 
the left wing of the Labour movement 
itself. It is naive in the extreme to ex- 
pect the general public strongly to 
oppose nuclear independence and the 
MLF when 90% of them are really “ don’t 
cares” on the subject of politics. 


People in the Labour Party do care, and 
many of them are already supporters of 
our cause. It is essential for CND’s 
success that we first have the support of 
the Labour Party. 

John Nash, 

377 Hurst Road, 

Bexley, Kent. 
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Why a ‘policy’? 
Why does CND insist on a “ policy”? 
Political parties are obliged to hammer 
out an agreed detailed programme, even 
at the cost of neutralising their most 
active elements, because they are pre- 
paring for power. 


But a campaign has the advantage, which 
CND persists in throwing away, of being 
able to avail itself of the enthusiasm of 
all its constituent parts. 


The annual conference has again been 
voting meticulously on a long list of 
precise resolutions, sent in after equally 
scrupulous voting in local groups. Those 
accepted by a majority of delegates will 
be the new “policy,” and the rank and 
file are supposed to agree with them 
loyally, and promote them vigorously, 
with all the time and money they can 
muster, forsaking all others (i.e. defeated 
resolutions). 


This seems to me complete nonsense, 
People who are in CND for the reasons 
embodied in this year’s Christian Group 
resolution, for instance, will not change 
their tack because it was thrown out. 
Individuals of any view can campaign 
only as they believe, working with what. 
ever organisations they think can ampli- 
fy their efforts. CND’s diversity could 
be its strength; but a rigid structure, 
based on geography, with a tiered hier. 
archy propounding a compromise policy 
as solemnly as if it were Holy Writ, just 
neutralises enthusiasm at every level. 


The need, I believe, is for a loose co- 
ordination, working mainly through a 
campaign publication, which would pro- 
mote free exchange and wide dissemina- 
tion of ideas and projects, but not lay 
down “policy.” Perhaps it should have a 
new name - the name Sanity rather 
suggests that non-subscribers are all 
bonkers. Less self-advertisement might 
help too - to hail each step towards 
international understanding as an 
achievement of CND is as absurd as it 
would be to point to every act of Chris- 
tian charity as a victory for the Church 
of England, or a triumph for Methodism 
as the case might be. 

Mrs A. James, 

84 Offmoor Road, 

Birmingham 32. 


Other people’s violence 


I’m afraid Mr Crowther (December 4) 
misses the point. I never intended to 
suggest that Eric Todd's views are “ simi- 
lar to those of Hitler.” I was trying to 
point out that he uses language in a 
similar way. 


Faced with a complex situation, Hitler 
invented a scapegoat, on to which he 
loaded all the attributes of squalor, 
ugliness and violence. He labelled this 
scapegoat “ Jew,” and then used the word 
as a synonym for gangster, sadist, etc. 


In his article, Eric Todd also invents a 
scapegoat - the real culprit. He throws 
bottles, laughs loudly at his own ob- 
scenity, coshes an old woman for nine 
pence, and is the biggest coward ever 
spawned. And he, too, is a gangster and 
a sadist. 


My point was that this is much too easy 
a way of looking at violence. It enables 
us to equate violence with a particular 
kind of person - a cowardly thug who 
coshes old women. And this person is 
always somebody else. He is a different 
species, on whom, with righteous indig- 
nation, we can unload all the violence 
inside ourselves. 


In confessing that I have occasionally 
felt violent myself at football matches, I 
was simply trying to be honest about a 
feeling I think most football supporters 
(Mr Crowther presumably excepted) 
have sometimes experienced. This does 
not make me “emotionally involved” - 
another easy label. I was describing a 
Hi feeling, not a permanent 
state. 


My criticism of the press was not based 
on phrases out of context, but on a care- 
ful and close analysis of the way words 
were being used. It may well be that no 
sports reporters ever felt angry at a 
football match. But their way of writing 
is calculated to rouse the same violent 
feelings that they so vigorously con- 
demn. 

Albert Hunt, 

3 Legges Hill, 

Broseley, Shropshire. 
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Paris lobby and march against MLF 


An anti-MLF demonstration and lobby 
will take place in Paris next Tuesday, 
December 15, during the meeting of the 
NATO Council. Organised by the Inter- 
national Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace, the day’s activities will in- 
clude the delivery of a letter to the 
NATO Council delegates on behalf of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 


China refuses 
UN seat 


Communist China declared on December 
4 that it would refuse any association 
with the United Nationg until delegates 
of Nationalist China were expelled from 
all its organisations, the international 
edition of the New York Times reported 
on December 5-6, The Chinese govern- 
ment deelined suggestions put forward 
by ‘‘welkintentioned friends” that it 
accept a seat in the General Assembly 
before acting to evict representatives of 
the government of Taiwan. 


Analysts said that the policy statement, 
contained in an authoritative editorial in 
Jenmin Jih Pao, the party organ, meant 
that the seating of China in the General 
Assembly would be indefinitely post- 
poned, even if the Cambodian-Albanian 
resolution on the agenda of the current 
session was favourably voted on. The 
resolution, which is supported by a 
number of African countries, would hand 
to Peking credentials for sole represen- 
tation in the General Assembly, but 
would not affect the permanent seat of 
Nationalist China in the Security Council 
or representation in such affiliated 
agencies as the UN Educational, Scienti- 
fie and Cultural Organisation. 

The editorial! in Jenmin Jih Pao de 
clared: “If the United Nations does not 
evict the Chiang Kai-shek gang from all 
its organisations the Chinese government 
will not have anything to do with it nor 
undertake any responsibility towards it. 
This firm and just stand of ours is un- 
shakeable.” 

Peking had previously refused to share 
representation in the General Assembly 
with the Chinese Nationalists, but this 
was the first time it had linked seating 
in that body with the question of creden. 
tials in other principal organs and 
affiliated agencies of the UN. Analysts 
said the statement raised procedural and 
voting hurdles that could block any 
participation by Communist China in the 
Assembly for a considerable time. 

The editorial appealed to friendly 
nations, which had advocated a step-by- 
step accession of Communist China to 
the UN, to understand Peking’s position. 
It said that any compromise in sharing 
representation with the Chinese Nationa- 
lists would mean “ falling into the United 
States’ trap of ‘two Chinas’.” Accusing 
the United. States of having excluded 
China from the UN for 15 years, the 
editorial asserted that there was only 
one China and that Taiwan was a part 
of its territory. It added that Peking 
would not accept a UN trusteeship over 
Taiwan or the presence of observers 
from Taiwan at the UN. 

In his 1963 annual report, U Thant, the 
Secretary General, had suggested that 
countries not represented in the UN 
might send observers to maintain contact 
with the organisation. 

The Chinese statement said that the 
eviction of Nationalist representatives 
from all the United Nations organisations 
must be accomplished “ simultaneously 
with the restoration to China of its 
legitimate rights.” It went on: “These 
are not two different matters, but two 
sides of the same question and must be 
settled at the same time.” 


Correction 


We regret that the article on Amnesty 
International in last week's Peace News 
appeared under the name of John Hal- 
pern; the author’s name is Jack Hal- 
pern. 

Mr Halpern’s second article, about 
Amnesty’s current and future projects, 
which was to have appeared in this 
week's Peace News, will now be in next 
week's issue. 
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and other member-organisations of the 
ICDP; lobbying of delegates and picket- 
ing of the entrance to the NATO head- 
quarters throughout the afternoon; a 
press conference at 3 p.m. and, finally, a 
silent march through Paris ending in a 
public meeting organised by the Mouve- 
ment contre L'Armement Atomique (the 
French CND). 


The speakers at the meeting will be 
Fenner Brockway from Britain; Bayard 
Rustin, the American civil rights and 
peace movement leader; Alfred Hassler, 
executive director of the American 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Dr Andrea 
Gaggero, of the Italian Consulta per la 
Pace; Jean Rostand, the French Nobel 
prize-winning biologist; and Claude 
Bourdet, founder of the Mouvement 
contre L’Armement Atomique. 

Several hundred people from the German 
peace movement are expected in Paris; 
smaller groups are expected from Bel- 
gium, Italy and Holland as well as 
Britain. Representatives of the British 


peace movement will be travelling to 
Paris by special charter flight. Any 
further information about the Paris 
demonstration can be obtained from CND 
headquarters (CLE 5146). 


The campaign against the MLF began 
earlier this week; last Tuesday there was 
a conference in the House of Commons, 
to which delegates from all major 
British peace organisations were invited, 
and on Wednesday there was a lobby of 
Parliament to urge MPs to resist pres- 
sure for British participation in the MLF 
or any similar force. 

This weekend, December 12 and 13, there 
will be a lobby of Labour Party Con- 
ference delegates in Brighton, and 
distribution of specially-prepared anti- 
MLF literature, including, it is hoped, a 
new ICDP publication by John Slater and 
Tony McCarthy called Threats to Peace. 
On Saturday evening CND will join with 
the Labour Peace Fellowship and other 
allied organisations for a public meeting 
at the York Place Hall, in Brighton. 


California freedom sit-in: 
800 students arrested 


The campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley was the scene of mass 
arrests on December 3. 801 sit-in demon- 
strators demanding freedom of political 
action were arrested and jailed; while 
the police were dragging them into the 
patrol wagons, 5,000 students were being 
urged at a rally to shut down the uni- 
versity the next day with a strike. A 
faculty group at another mass meeting 
condemned bringing in the California 
Highway Patrol for the arrests, the Los 
Angeles Times reported on December 
4 


The demonstrators were forcibly re- 
moved in a 13-hour operation beginning 
at 3.30 am. on Thursday, December 3, 
and transported to two different Alameda 
County jails. Most of the arrests were 
for trespassing and failure to disperse, 
misdemeanours carrying a maximum 
penalty of six months in jail and a 500 
dollar fine. The following day the 
demonstrators were freed in_ batches 
after the posting of a 72,000-dollar bond 


which was arranged by a faculty com- 
mittee. 


The threat of a campus-wide strike to 
follow these demonstrations was made 
by the Free Speech Movement, an 
organisation of sutdents and _  non- 
students. The turmoil was over univer- 
sity rules concerning political activity on 
the campus, At one time there was 
complete freedom of expression and 
activity on the Berkeley campus, but 
during the “red scare” of the 1930s the 
university changed its rule to prohibit. 
any political or social action on the 
campus. This rule was later relaxed, but 
campus regulations still prohibited direct 
advocacy of political causes and any sort 
of fund-raising. 

The Free Speech Movement demands 
freedom to recruit and raise funds any- 
where on the campus for off-campus 
political causes. Protest action has been 
going on since last September; incidents 
included the holding of a police car 
captive for 32 hours on October 1-2. 


Austrian CND urges: take 
initiative to stop war 


Andrew Trasler writes: In a recently 
published pamphlet entitled Could 
Austria Survive? the Austrian Action for 
Peace and Disarmament (CND) have 
called for a reappraisal of Austria’s 
neutrality. 
Having recalled the probable effects of a 
nuclear war, the pamphlet points out 
that mere neutrality will not protect any 
country against the effects of a nuclear 
war, as radioactive clouds do not respect 
national frontiers. The only difference 
between the population of a belligerent 
and a neutral country would be that the 
former would be killed quickly, whereas 
the latter would die a lingering death 
from radiation sickness. The pamphlet 
continues : 

“Tt is no longer enough to keep our- 

selves out of disputes between the 


Another French 
atom test 


A low-powered tactical atomic bomb has 
been exploded underground in the 
Sahara by France, according to reports 
current in Paris last Monday, the Daily 
Telegraph reported on Tuesday. The 
explosion is believed to have occurred on 
or about November 19 at the Reggane 
testing range. The French Defence 
Ministry refused to comment, the Daily 
Telegraph correspondent stated. 

As France already has an operational 
atom bomb, carried by Mirage fighter- 
bombers, the reason for another test was 
being questioned in Paris. It was pre- 
sumed that the French wanted further 
information before completing their 
studies on the hydrogen bomb, which 
they intend to explode in 1967. 


great powers. We must carry out 
constructive policies to prevent the 
outbreak of nuclear war which would 
mean the end of our existence.” 
The pamphlet’s authors point out that 
Austria is the only area, apart from 
Antarctica, where nuclear weapons are 
forbidden by a treaty between the Soviet 
Union and the Western powers, and 
suggest that this small atom-free zone 
could steadily be enlarged to form an 
atomic-free zone in central Europe, on 
the basis of the Rapacki or Gaitskell 
plans. 
Austria should also become a host to 
international conferences, both official 
and unofficial, in an attempt to lessen 
East-West tension. Austria could take 
the initiative in calling such conferences, 
as a neutral nation respected by all 
countries. 
The pamphlet recalls that in 1961 Aus- 
tria and Sweden successfully proposed 
in the UN that the Secretary-General 
should enquire “under what conditions 
member states who do not possess 
nuclear weapons would be prepared to 
declare that they would never build, test 
or stockpile nuclear weapons.” It 
suggests that Austria should take the 
initiative again, following the test-ban 
treaty, and become an “advocate of 
decency ” in the international arena. It 
should also be possible for Austria to 
commence disarmament, either unilater- 
ally or with other neutral nations, to 
show that it is possible for the security 
of a demilitarised state to be protected 
by international treaty. 
In a foreword, Robert Jungk suggests 
that an eleventh commandment, “ Thou 
shalt not use nuclear weapons to attain 
thine own political ends,” be hammered 
into people’s heads now, before a nuclear 
bomb does it. 


include Frank Allaun, 
Michael Foot, Joyce Butler, John Horner, 


Speakers will 


Emrys Hughes, Fenner Brockway and 
the chairman of CND, Olive Gibbs. 

The campaign against the MLF in this 
country will be running concurrently 
with campaigns in other NATO countries, 
co-ordinated by the ICDP. 


Sweden: hope of 
new CO law 


A considerable success for those who 
have been struggling for a more liberal 
law for Swedish conscientious objectors 
has recently been achieved, reports the 
Swedish journal Freden in its Issue of 
November 26. A few days before, both 
chambers of the Swedish parliament 
unanimously decided that a motion 
which had been put forward by several 
liberal MPs. which proposed to extend 
the range of alternative service beyond 
the framework of the total defence, 
should be forwarded to the state com- 
mission on COs, 

Up to the present the Supreme Com- 
mander of the armed forces has always 
emphasised that the COs have to fulfil a 
useful task within the framework of the 
so-called total defence. He has refused 
to accept work in humanitarian orgam!- 
sations outside the “total defence” as 
an alternative service. ; 

At the 1963 spring session of Parliament 
it was decided that the eonditions of the 
COs should be reviewed by a state com- 
mission and a new law introduced to 
replace the present one. But the hands 
of the commission were completely tied 
by the defence minister, who in his 
directives to the commission stated that 
they had to stick strictly to the principle 
that the COs have to be useful to the 
total defence. These directives have met 
with strong opposition both from within 
and outside Parliament. 

The implication of the decision to for- 
ward the motion of the liberal MPs to 
the state commission, says Freden, is 
that the earlier directives of the defence 
minister will have to be changed and 
that the commission will have a free 
hand to make a survey of the whole 
field of possible alternatives, including 
service in underdeveloped countries. 
There is now hope of a more liberal 
law, intended to make it possible for 
many COs who now go to prison to 
accept alternative forms of service 
offered to them. 


News in brief 


The War Resisters League (New York) 
and the War Resisters’ International 
have issued an appeal for peace groups 
in all countries to hold demonstrations 
calling for US withdrawal from Vietnam 
and an immediate ceasefire. The demon- 
strations, the appeal states, should be 
held in the week ending on December 
20. The Committee of 100 is planning a 
picket at the American Embassy on 
December 19 in connection with this 
appeal. 


The Pacifist Socialist Youth working- 
groups in the Netherlands recently 
adopted a resolution condemning the 
MLF. The text of the resolution has been 
sent to several Dutch newspapers, and 
to Mr Harold Wilson. 


A petition protesting against the supply 
of Buccaneer bombers to South Africa by 
the British government is being organs- 
ed by the University of London Union 
Society Against Racial Discrimination. 
Petition forms and further information 
may be obtained from David Lass, 
Secretary, ULUSARD, University of 
London Union, Malet Street, W.C.1. 


Mark Lane, the New York Attorney, 
spoke about the Warren report at a meet- 
ing in London last Monday evening 
organised by the British “ Who Killed 
Kennedy? ” Committee. 


Bristol Council has granted land for an 
adventure playground on the Hartcliffe 
estate. In an article in Peace News on 
October 16, “Ten thousand children, but 
no play space,’ Roger Moody said that 
the provision of such a playground on 
the estate was “the very least” that the 
council could do. 
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